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Forward Look 


HE year is dying; and so it seems are the old 
inflexible doctrines of State Socialism. Mr 
Morrison’s week-end speech at Swindon, which was in 
some ways the best speech any Minister has yet made on 
the future of economic policy, was doubly important. 
Personally, it was a challenge. While Sir Stafford Cripps, 
as Minister of Aircraft Production, has taken over 
Mr Morrison’s old 1940 slogan to war workers of “Go 
to it,” Mr Morrison was intent to prove in his speech that 
the departure of Sir Stafford from the War Cabinet has 
not left a gap ; to show that he, Mr Morrison, has the 
vision and the time, despite his double departmental 
duties, to look broadly round him at the nation’s problems 
and to scan the scene ahead. Politically, the speech was 
an even more significant portent. The old Socialist cry 
of “the nationalisation of the means of production, dis- 
tribution and exchange” is apparently outmoded. _Mr 
Morrison’s Plea for a balance between public and private 
enterprise in reconstruction was only different from the 
programme supported by, say, Mr Lyttelton in its 
different starting point. Mr Morrison laid down three 


principles for future policy: the development, by the © 


state and by its citizens, of “a spirit of effort, initiative 
and adventure ” in the making of a “ preventive and posi- 





ve” policy which will render the task of maintaining 
minimum standards itself a secondary, though essential, 
consideration ; the replacement of fear by faith as the 
nation’s taskmaster ; and the ruthless abolition of restric- 
tion and monopoly in the building up of the nation’s 
wealth. Here was Mr Lyttelton’s plea for more of both 
public and private enterprise in another and fuller version. 

The war against restriction, to which some Ministers © 
at least from all parties have now pledged. themselves, 
will be as important in its own way as the present war 
against the Axis. There is a strange superstition among 
the reformers of today, struck by the need to replace 
scarcity by plenty in the communal interest, that the 
new vistas of a truly social policy in production and con- 
sumption have discredited or.at least outdated the views 
of the so-called classical economists: Nothing could be 
more wrong. People in these days do not read Adam 
Smith ; he is only a garbled folk memory. If they did 
read him, they would realise that the interests of the 
consumer and the maximum output of goods and services 
from all resources were the beginning and end of his 
thesis. A hundred anid sixty-six years before Mr Morrison 
laid down that “we must turn our backs for ever on 
schemes of restriction, of goods or of labour,” Adam 








need call for is “proper business practice and decent 
working conditions.” 

Thus the ambit of social control may be unlimited ; 
but the kind and degree of state interference will be 


a varied. Its extent will depend upon the . 


ty of the goods and services concerned—for the 
state’s responsibility to guarantee a national minimum of 
necessities is unbreakable—and upon the scope which 
monopoly or quasi-monopoly may have secured. Mr 
Morrison is right to say that the establishment of 
minimum standards of living and working are a sine qua 
non, and that there are no economic or financial reasons 
why the necessary readjustment of real and money 
resources should not be carried out. But, no less 
rightly, he says that this is only a part of the pro- 
gramme ; the real aim is Full National Output, and the 
main obstacle to this is restriction. 
has been a good deal of discussion since the 
was published about the réle of exports. 
J i a a inted out that ———- ible 
interna is as important as - employment 
in its search for social security. Wrongly, 
ested that the redistribution of income 
called for by the Beveridge plan will seriously impede 
exporting. Money costs, Mr Nicholas Kaldor. has calcu- 
lated, may indeed be raised by two to three per cent. 
But the assumption of the plan is that money costs in 


term of prices will already have been raised by some 25 - 


per cent compared with pre-war levels. It will be neces- 
sary in any case to re-fix the external value of the pound 
after the war in the light of post-war price levels in other 
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countries; and the extra burden of Beveridge, if 
there is, will not be significant. The essentials 
of post-war exchange and trade policy are two. First, 
there must be no attempt, as in the nineteen twenties, to 
balance overseas payments by creating unemployment at 
home—the crazy, irrational expedient of financial 
stupidity. Secondly, whatever transitory controls on 
imports may be needed must be devised to wither away 
as exports grow. The opportunity will be there for British 
manufacturers and salesmen ; and the money cost of ‘social 
security, which is no real burden, need be no obstacle. 
The Beveridge plan implies an extra transfer of income 
from class to class of four to five per cent of the national 
income. But the elimination. of unemployment after the war 
would in itself raise pre-war real income by from ten to 
fifteen per cent ; and the most pessimistic calculations of 
Britain’s international position after the war, with its 
income from overseas: assets and services inevitably 
reduced, do not envisage a reduction in real national 
income from these causes of more than ten to twelve per 
cent. It is not Beveridge, the National Minimum or. what 
Mr Morrison has called the Proper Welfare Standard 
that will impede British prosperity after the war. The 
impediment most to be feared, as Adam Smith would 
have insisted, is the monopolist, in his many guises. 
Nowhere is the monopolist more to be feared than in 
the field of export trade. It is not possible for Britain to 
replace the employment provided by exporting simply by 
a ing addition to home investment and employ- 
ment. Britain is too dependent upon overseas supplies, 
both for the actual materials of manufacture and the 
actual necessities of life, for exports to be superseded. If 


~ the proper restraints and corrections are not devised, then © 


trade associations of the most virulent kind may find 
themselves in a position after the war to fix the prices 
of semi-processed goods and components which enter into 
export trade. Indeed, with the pre-war tendency to 
encourage trade associations in the organisation of over- 
seas trade, a tendency which, to say the least, has not 
been lessened by war conditions, there is a distinct danger 
that a great part of export costs may be determined by 
trade association policy. When the monopolist works for 
the home market, restricting output in his own interest, 
it is possible to oust him by public enterprise. But when 
he raises exporters’ costs by so fixing the prices of goods 
and components as to cover the weakest producers at 
several successive stages of production, the damage is 
less easily remedied: To counter this inflation of export 
costs by giving differential favours to exporters would 
be a confession of failure, for in the national interest it is 
vastly important that no support should be given by this 
country to the unneighbourly subsidising, by one means 
or another, of traders in overseas markets. The real 
remedy is to prevent the disease from starting, to stop 
the trade associations from being in a position to impose 
inflated charges by restrictive agreement upon consumers 
either abroad or at home. 

This is only one among many answers that should be 
given to rebut the frequent claim that post-war policy in 
industry and trade should be determined and worked out 
by industry and trade itself. As Mr Morrison said at 
Swindon, the last aim of state policy should be to leave 
the monopolists in their glory and set up a corporate 
state. The foe above all of future plenty and progress is 
sectionalism ; Mr Morrison in his speech denied the sec- 
tional claims of producers, whether entrepreneurs or . 
workers—an important piece of plain and honest speak- 
ing. Instead, there is needed a policy to make the real 
national income as large as possible and to distribute it 
among the population in the fairest and most efficient 
way. This involves, as the Minister said, a National 
Income Policy in place of a Treasury Policy. It involves 
an Economic and Industrial Budget to take stock of the 
nation’s entire resources, instead of simply an old-style 
Budget to cast up financial ways and means. Only by these 
methods can the full capacity of this country be measured 
and put to use ; and only by the rooting out of restrictive 
policies, whether devised by trade associations, trade 
unions or financial reactionaries, can this be. made possible. 
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Faded 


ee twenty-first year of Fascism began badly 

enough. Its northern cities were already feeling the 
weight of severe British raids. In Egypt, General 
Alexander’s offensive, which was to result in the loss of 
six Italian divisions, had already been launched. But the 
two months which have followed have brought with them 
much more serious happenings, from the Italian stand- 
point. The strategic picture has been radically changed ; 
and the not far distant prospect of war on Italian soil has 
been underlined by the start of the two-front war in the 
air, which the Allied landings in North Africa have made 
possible. To continued and intensified RAF raids on the 
great arsenals of the Lombard plain have been added 
attacks on Sicily and Naples by aircraft based on North 


Africa. And the First and Eighth Armies are closing 


in. The moral of the Allies’ successes has not been 
lost on the inhabitants of the “ European fortress’s ” most 
exposed rampart. The events of the last two months 
have converted Italy from a nation down on its luck to 
a nation in deadly danger. — 

Neutral observers suggest that the event which did 
more than anything else to drive home to the Italians the 
implication of recent disasters was Mussolini’s speech on 
December 2nd. The Duce was replying to Mr Churchill ; 
he accepted the challenge ; he told the world that Fascism 
will fight it out. His Italian listeners might presumably 
have been to take this determination for granted ; 
the fact that it had to be stated in this way brought home, 
as nothing else has done, the acuteness of Italy’s danger. 
Moreover, there is some evidence that the shattering 
experiences of the past two months have affected the 
Italian will to fight. Never very enthusiastic about fight- 
ing Germany’s war, the middle and working classes in 
Rome, Naples and the northern cities seem to have become 
more vocal. There have been peace demonstrations by the 
congregation of St. Peter’s and by the crowds which lined 
the roads on the occasion of the royal visit to Genoa. 

It is, however, equally clear that the Fascist party is 
taking energetic measures to prop up morale and 
strengthen its control over opinion. The detailed report 
given to the National Directorate of the Fascist party at 
the beginning of December shows that the party 
organisation is being used as the main agency for the 


. distribution of relief, evacuation and billeting. Some 


details were given of the dimensions of the recent purge 
of lukewarm officials, which appears to have been severe 
and thorough. Meanwhile, in the Regime Fascista, 


' Farinacci daily exhorts party officials to stamp out 


defeatism and grumbling. The Italian Government 
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realises that an unprecedented strain is being placed on 
morale. It is taking measures to retain control of the 
situation. And, for the present, the greatest stress is 
that imposed by RAF raids. The Italians are now in the 
throes of all and more of the problems with which this 
country grappled, and over which it triumphed, in the 
first two years of war. The decision to encourage large- 
scale evacuation in Italy, for instance, is bringing with 
it the inevitable train of problems of transport, billeting, 
labour, profiteering, and even currency. A quotation from 
the Gazetta del Popolo of Turin on December gth is 


revealing : — 


It is irrational to withdraw all deposits that have been 
made, or to abstain from depositing any sums available, 
in order to hoard currency notes against a h i 
day when who knows what may happen, 


The fact that these problems have arisen proves nothing 
but the intensity of the British raids. It.has still to be 
seen whether the Italian Government can provide solu- 
tions ; but there is no doubt that there has been some 
panic and considerable muddle. 

The Germans are as concerned as*the Allies to find 
out Italy’s capacity to “ take it” and fight back. Rudolf 
Kircher, in the Frankfurter Zeitung, places elaborately 
argued confidence in the traditional resilience of Italians 
in the face of natural disasters. 


There is no denying that entire residential districts of 
Genoa and Turin are in ruins. But are not the Italians 
the very people who have defied the terrible natural 
catastrophes of the volcanic districts of Italy and rebuilt 
their homes on the very spots of disaster? 


And, far-fetched and unconvincing as this argument from 
the stoic tradition may sound, it contains a grain of truth 
which the Allies cannot afford to disregard. The RAF 
raids and the news of Axis defeats in North Africa are 
shaking the Fascist regime to its foundations ; but so 
long as the regime remains based on the patient resignation 
and endurance of the Italian peasants, and so long as the 
Germans can steer and decide Italian policy, there is no 
great chance of a landslide. It is still less difficult for the 
Italian people to acquiesce in the conduct of the war than 
to oppose it. Nothing but the presence on Italian soil of 
military opposition to the regime can certainly change 
this position. None of the evidence which the Italian press 
so liberally provides of a heart-felt longing for peace, of 
corruption, oppression and devastation, can alter the 
overriding dominance of totalitarian Fascist power backed 
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by the Gestapo and the Wehrmacht. The military events 
of the last two months have powerfully assisted in the 
psychological preparation of the Italian people for the 
defeat of Fascism ; but this is only the beginning. 

The most remarkable achievement of two decades of 
Fascism is the completeness of the political vacuum which 
it will leave behind it when it goes. Memories of the 
possession of civil liberties, of freedom of expression of 
any sort, of responsible political criticism and of free 
institutions have been dead for more than twice as long 
as they have been in Germany. It is true that the Fascists 
eliminated: their political opponents with less thorough- 
ness than the Nazis—though with just as much ferocity ; 
and, in consequence, it has been possible for many years 
for the elements of an underground movement to survive 
and remain active. There may be, as Ignazio Silone 
suggests, a seed of free and democratic endeavour ready 
to form the nucleus of a more honourable Italian state. 
But for the present, there is no element, either inside 
Italy or outside it, which can be expected to rouse the 
Italian people against their present rulers or even to step, 
as welcome representatives, into the Fascists’ shoes. 
Totalitarian government is a deadening process. Political 
regeneration cannot be expected to coincide in time with 
military defeat. Dispirited and disillusioned as the Italians 
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undoubtedly are, they lack any focus of resistance. They 


have no alternative leader or alternative ideal. Nor are 
they likely to find them until military defeat has shattered 
the prestige and the continuity of the Fascist system. To 
hope to make a peace with any element in Italy at present 
is a dangerous and insidious fallacy, for no group that has 
status there is independent of the Fascist regime. Not 
until Italy is beaten and the regime broken can discussions 
of any use or honesty be contemplated. 

When defeat eventually comes, the interval between 
armistice and peace treaty will show what stuff there is 
in the submerged and exiled devotees of Italian freedom. 
To-day, they are inarticulate or out of touch. They cannot 
be expected to deal the death blow to a regime which 
retains its hold. However much evidence piles up to prove 
that the whole Italian nation knows that a disastrous crisis 
in its destiny is approaching, the occupying Germans 
are still able to call the tune. Mussolini recently ordered 
the Italians to intensify the cultivation of their 
laurels, in order to extend the use of oil from laurel bushes 
in the manufacture of soap. And the Italian nation will 
continue to cultivate its faded laurels—even though its 
enthusiasm may wane to vanishing point, until it is made 
unmistakably plain that the Fascist regime has for ever 
become a thing of the past. 


Against Monopoly 


ISCUSSION of the limits and mode of the state 

‘ regulation of industry and trade has reached a peak. 
It is plain, whatever the shape of policy to come, that 
the control of monopoly and quasi-monopoly is a crucial 
question. This is a field where there is little practical 
experience to guide the argument. Unfortunately, 
perhaps, such experience as has been gained in the 
United States in this matter has received only scant 
attention. 

The history of the early anti-trust legislation in the 
USA is fairly well known. Broadly speaking, the famous 
Sherman and Claydon Anti-trust Acts were failures. 
Monopoly continued to spread, and the field of “free 
competition” was progressively narrowed. The Acts 
tended to fall into disuse, and were only revived—often 
for political reasons—to wage occasional anti-trust cam- 
paigns against particularly large combines. The New Deal 
brought this period of spasmodic and ineffectual trust- 
busting to an end. Instead of trying to compel indi- 
vidualism to survive by law, the .Government, in effect, 
accepted the large corporations, and began to intervene 
directly in the industrial field to prevent them from abus- 
ing their power. Instead of penalising, or attempting to 
penalise, the combines that transgressed the law, the new 
legislation gave the Administration power to intervene 
before the stage of transgression was reached. It aimed, in 
fact, at creating a permanent machinery for the regulation 
of industry by the Administration. This was clearly seen 
in the speech of President Roosevelt to the Senate in 
January, 1934: “We have created (he said) a per- 
manent feature of our modernised industrial structure,” 
to prevent both ruinous rivalry in industry and monopoly 
and restraint of trade “ under the supervision, but not the 
arbitrary dictation of the Government itself.” Unfortu- 
nately for the President’s predictions, the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Administration (NIRA) lasted only two 
years, two years which saw a distinct growth rather than 
diminution of monopolistic practices and restraint of trade. 

The reasons for this failure were political rather than 
economic. In 1931, the burning-issue was unemployment, 
and the Administration’s hand was forced by the neces- 
sity of obtaining a quick acceptance of the NIRA “ codes ” 
to promote confidence and to stimulate industrial revival. 
The Government had also to face the opposition of busi- 
ness men frightened by this new encroachment of the 
state in the industrial field and by the demands of New 
Dealers for higher wages as a means of increasing pur- 


chasing power. It is not to be wondered at that the codes 
—which, if accepted, exempted the industries concerned 
from the actions of the Anti-Trust Acts-—were shaped 
very largely by the wishes of industrialists. 

But the codes are worth considering in greater detail— 
if only because they illustrate the wishes of industrialists so 
clearly. They were submitted by trade and industrial asso- 
ciations and, when accepted by the President, were bind- 
ing under the sanction of heavy penalties on the whole 
industry concerned, a provision which forced many to 
join trade associations. No exact definition was made of 
what would or would not be permitted, and each asso- 
ciation went as far as it dared in demanding the restric- 
tion of competition and the control of output. The suc- 
cess achieved varied from industry to industry. Direct 
control of output was generally denied, but indirect con- 
trol was often allowed, especially in the case of textiles 
where, by prescribing maximum hours of plant operation, 
fairly rigid control was established. Certain natural re- 
sources, however, were accorded special treatment, partly 
with a view to their conservation and partly because of the 
strength of the interests involved. Petroleum, copper, and 
lumber and timber products were all allowed direct con- ‘ 
trol, generally by a quota system. In each case the price 
of the products rose substantially ; the price of crude 
petroleum rose as much as 25 per cent during the second 
half of 1933. 

Almost all the codes contained some provision for the 
control of prices, and in almost every case such provisions 
were evaded to a greater or lesser degree. In a few cases, 
chiefly natural products, direct control of prices was 
allowed which, despite evasion, forced them up. More often 
the codes prohibited sales at less than “cost of produc- 
tion,” and as this obviously depended on a definition of 
“costs of production,” complicated accounting systems 
were prepared. Few came into operation, however, before 
the Act was declared unconstitutional.. More important 
were the provisions making it an “ unfair practice ” to sell 
at less than published prices, which enabled other firms to 
exert great pressure to bring recalcitrant firms into line 
with the price policy of the industrial association. In their 
effort to obtain comprehensive regulation, many of 


the codes also endeavoured to define methods of sell- 
ing, and standard and quantity discounts. In particular, 
retail prices were often fixed with provisions. making it 
illegal to sell at other prices. Monopoly practices did not 
lose, but gained. 
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- The increase of prices and the growing criticism of the 
Act by consumers would probably have brought NIRA 
to an end, even if it had not been declared unconstitutional. 
As it was, the two years of its existence barely sufficed 
to. show the practical results which might have been ex- 
pected had it survived for longer. Two very important 
observations can be made. The first is the antithesis 
between the desire for “free enterprise” professed by 
the manufacturers, when speaking individually, and the 
enormous pressure towards restrictive regulation exerted 
when they acted as a group. The second concerns the 
narrowness of the view which considers each industry 
separately. The most amateur student of economics can 
see that, if all industries pursue restrictive policies, all 
must suffer in the long run. The advantage derived if a 
single industry pursues a monopolistic restrictive policy is 
lost if all do so. The associations who were the first to 
decry “cut-throat competition” seemed the last to dis- 
cern the dangers of “ cut-throat restriction.” 

The objectives of NIRA were impossible of attainment 
by the means it favoured. But the New Deal is not to 
be judged simply by this isolated, though very significant, 
failure. Even while NIRA was in operation, other Acts 
were being prepared and passed to give the Administration 
—not the Supreme Court as in the early Anti-trust laws— 
greater power to intervene in the internal affairs of com- 
panies. The Banking Act of 1933, the Securities Act of 
1933, the Securities Exchange Act of 1934, and the Public 
Utility Holding Company Act of 1935, were the most 
important. The first three were primarily financial 
measures ; the first forbade banks and their affiliated 
societies to deal in securities ; the second imposed heavy 
penalties and personal liability on directors of companies 
issuing prospectuses subsequently proved false in any 
particular ; the third provided for the compulsory dis- 
closure of Stock Exchange dealings to a Stock Exchange 
Committee if required, and limited the “ margin” which 
brokers could give on security. These three Acts to a con- 
siderable extent “ cleaned up” financial operations in the 
United States, and are still regarded as probably sufficient 
to prevent any recurrence of a financial boom of the 
dimensions of that of 1929. 

The way cleared, the Public Utility Holding Company 
Act was carried against strenuous opposition in 1935. 
All companies in the public utility and steel industries 
were required to register with the Securities and Ex- 
change Committee, which was given power to simplify 
their structure so as to restrict each company to a single 
integrated process. This “death sentence” clause was 
expected to lead to a wholesale breaking up of the utility 
industries. In practice, the financial difficulties of splitting 
up large combines, while preserving an equitable distri- 
bution between different classes of debenture and share- 
holders, were sufficient to postpone its large-scale applica- 
tion, at any rate to the outbreak of the war. 


The Public Utilities Holding Company Act was fol- 
lowed by an experiment in a totally different method cf 
state control—Government ownership and public corpora- 
tions in competition with private enterprise. With the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, and such other hydro-electric 
schemes as the Bonneville, Grand Coullee, and Fort Peck 
schemes, the Government entered the industrial field 
proper, and in no small way. The schemes were 
carried through Congress despite the opposition of in- 
dustrialists and member states. One of the main reasons 
advanced was that they would promote employment. But 
the Administration was still anxious to lead industry rather 
than to oppose it. This conciliatory attitude led the Presi- 
dent, in February, 1939, to state again his desire for the 
Government and industry to work in co-operation “ with- 
out problem or fear between them ”; and, in pursuit of this 
policy, he announced that no further expansion of Govern 
ment hydro-electric power plants was contemplated. This 
was followed by an attempt to reach agreement with exist- 
ing distributors for the purchase of their concerns at 
market value, or by other arrangements, in order to 
obtain a market for the electricity produced by Govern- 
ment plants ; the alternative would have been Govern- 
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ment purchase at the actuarial value of their assets or the 
creation of competitive distributive systems. 

The reaction from NIRA was evidenced by a cam- 
paign for a new trial of the old anti-trust laws. The Tem- 
porary National Economic Committee—the “ y 
investigation ”"—reported in 1938, and revealed the wide- 
s of combination in the country. Led by 
Thurman Arnold, Attorney-General in charge of the De- 
partment of Justice’s anti-trust activities, and armed with 
the Committee’s findings, ‘considerable support was ob- 
tained for the view that a more vigorous and less corrupt 
application of the existing anti-trust laws might provide 
a solution. Little was done, however, up to the entry of 


' the United States into the war. 


The American of war control has been fashioned 
by the industrial political experience of the preceeding 
decade. The Administration, in so far as has been com- 
patible with the need for immediate action, has used its 
wartime controls to reduce monopoly rather than to 
strengthen it. In this country the Controls are almost 
exclusively in the hands of former directors of the largest 
firms in the industry concerned, and little if anything has- 
been done to limit the power of the large combines. In the 
United States, on the other hand, a direct attack has 
been on various trusts. Before the war, the Ameri- 
can aluminium industry was virtually controlled by a 
single combine, but the war expansion of the industry has 
been attained by the setting up and expansion of four 
plants which are outside the combine. Again, while it is 
reported that the new synthetic rubber plants are to be 
in the hands of the leading firms of the rubber, chemical 
and oil industries, they are to be financed by the Recon-. 


* struction Finance Corporation and other Government 


agencies, which will retain a large measure of control. 
The same is true of the expansion of the steel and many 
other war industries. With vastly increased total output, 


’ this extension of Government. control has not caused the 


rivalry once feared. But it will be different when peace 
comes. 

The development of control in America has not been 
founded on clear theoretical reasoning. The solutions 
formulated and the measures adopted have been empirical, 
often opportunist. The Roosevelt Administration, which 
has been responsible for most of the experiments, has not 
been united in its views. But the broad line of development 
from the attempted distant control by the early anti-trust 
laws to the direct participation by the Administration in 
the industrial field is clear enough. The plea of “self- 
government for industry,” so loud in Britain nowadays, 
would find little support, in principle at any rate, among 
the American public. 


YOUR WILL 


Have you thought of the anxiety which may be caused | 
to your dependants if for any reason your affairs have 
not been satisfactorily arranged ? 
In these days when life is so uncertain, the advisability 
of a pointing a@ corporation rather than an individual 
as the Executor of your Will or in_ the capacity of. 
Trustee needs little emphasis. By so doing, continuity is 

. preserved and you are assured of efficient admi nistration. . 
Full details can be obtained from any Branch ef Lioyds 
Bank Limited or from its Executor and Trustee Offices 


at 
Ewhurst Place, Ewhurst (near Guildford) 
Threadneedle Street, EC 2% 5 Al 


LLOYDS BANK 


LIMITED 
Head Office : 71 Lombard Street, London, B.C. 3 
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NOTES OF 


The Russian offensive around Stalingrad had hardly 
come to what may still prove to be only a temporary 
standstill when a new offensive was launched on the 
Middle Don. The initial impetys of this thrust was at least 
as strong as the first thrust of the previous ones. It has 
carried the Russians from their starting-points north and 
east of the Don to Boguchar on the right bank of the 
river, and from there to the Voronezh-Rostov railway, half 
way between the Don and the Donetz. The attackers are 
now well astride that railway over a distance of more than 
fifty miles from Kantemirovka, almost to Millerovo. It may 
perhaps be too much to hope that the recapture of the 
Donetz region is already in sight. The relevant fact is that 
all along the front the initiative has passed to and been 
maiatained by the Russians. Each offensive may for the 
time being achieve only limited objectives in comparatively 
limited sectors ; but each of them appears to be a link in a 
-coherent and well thought out series of powerful thrusts 
which make it impossible for the German command to con- 
centrate large forces on individual sectors—and keep the 
enemy guessing all the time. Should the weather permit the 
Soviet command to apply this technique for a considerable 
time, then the results of the second winter in the east will 
prove more fatal for the German armies than those of the 
first. General Dietmar, the German wireless spokesman, was 
probably not overstating his point when he described the 
present fighting in the east as the “ main battle in the sense 
given to the term by Clausewitz.” Significantly enough, 
Dietmar omitted in his review the once familiar references 


to the invaders’ material superiority ; he preferred to pin - 


his hopes solely on German morale. Meanwhile, on the 
Russian side, the creation of new generals continues ; 
sevefity-cight more officers have been thus promoted, and 
with the appointments recorded by The Economist during 
_ recent weeks the total number of new generals has been 
increased to about three hundred and sixty. ~ 


* * * 


Race Against Time 


Last week’s claim that Rommel’s army had been “ cut 
in two” by a successful action in the stretch between 
Marble Arch and Wadi’ Matratin was, perhaps, somewhat 
premature. It is clear that the advance forces of the Eighth 
Army scored a considerable tactical success by their bold 
stroke ; and the enemy was very severely mauled in the 
process. But there does not seem to have been any question 
of large-scale encirclement, as was at first hoped. Since 
then, the tempo of the pursuit, which had been impeded 
by the very numerous minefields sown by the retreating 
enemy, has quickened ; and Rommel’s retreat continues at 
breakneck speed. This week his advance guard moved on to 
Misurata, about 300 miles east of Agheila. The RAF 
has kept up its unremitting attacks on enemy transport 
and has been operating from new advanced bases; the 
Luftwaffe has been’ conspicuous by its absence. Rommel’s 
prime object now appears definitely to be to remove him- 
self and his Afrika Korps from Eastern Tripolitania as 
quickly as possible. Even if he decided to make a stand at 
Misurata, the last feasible point west of Tripoli, this would 
almost certainly not amount to more than a delaying action 
owing to his lack of air support and his paucity of tanks 

guns. Axis strategy now seems to be concentrated on 
the defence of Tunisia and the Sicilian Narrows. The 
course of the battle in Tunisia itself is not very clear. It 
seems that the First Army advanced with insufficient air 
protection and possibly underestimated the strength of the 
defence ; it is now accumulating “massive” forces for an 
attack. If such an attack could be launched before Rommel 
joined forces with Nehring—and it seems unlikely that the 
Eighth Army will be able to prevent this junction—cor- 
respondingly less time would be required before the Axis 
forces can be finally cleared eut of North Africa. 


* * * 
In the Rear 


_ The time is rapidly nearing when more official light 
will willy-nilly have to be shed on the political situation 
in North Africa. The honeymoon atmosphere has now been 
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dissipated. General Giraud, it is said, whom everybody 
trusts, is not seeing “eye to eye” with Darlan, whom 
very few trust. Seemingly tired of waiting meekly for the 
free use of Radio Morocco, over which Darlan appeared 


' to have assumed sovereign and stringent rights, the 


American forces have “taken it over.” There was never 
more than one test of Darlan’s usefulness; would he 
deliver the goods? Up to a point it seemed that he had 
done so, though whether or not the goods he delivered 
were already on their way when he lifted up his voice 
will remain a riddle for historians to settle. And it is 
surely rather significant that in Tunisia, where the battle 
is still not settled and it is still not easy to say for certain 
which side, Axis or Allies, is going to be in a position to 
demand “collaboration,” Admiral Esteva, who is a close 
associate of Darlan, has not yet made any pronouncement, 
in spite of the converted Admiral’s authority and prestige. 
The test is still undecided ; but the latest signs suggest 
that the Allies are wisely beginning to take the precautions 
which military as well as political expediency would seem 
to demand. 


* * * 


Laval’s Negotiations 


Laval went to meet Hitler and Ribbentrop after Pétain 
had tried to clear the air by his letter to the Fihrer. He 
went with the full powers conferred upon him recently, 
which empowered him to make any decisions and to accept 
any agreement or diktat suggested. In spite of this, the 
outcome of the week-end meeting does not seem to have - 
been in any way sensational, The German communiqué 
was significantly restrained. “Topical French problems 
were discussed ”—this is about all that has been said 
officially ; the familiar assurances of “complete under- 
standing” and “cordial co-operation” did not appear this 
time. The spate of rumours which has followed has hardly 
brought any more light. The allegation that Laval was 
preparing a peace treaty with Germany was Probably based 
on the presence of Count Ciano at the meeting with Hitler. 
But a peace treaty would involve a final solution of the 
French-Italian territorial dispute ; and, from the German 
point of view, the position hardly seems ripe for this yet. 
The suggestion that French forces would be assigned the 
task of policing Poland and Germany’s other conquests 
in the east can be dismissed outright. The situation there 
is much too tense and the resistance much too desperate 
to be tackled by a not very reliable force of French Fascists. 
The police work which Doriot’s and Déat’s followers have . 
on hand, somewhat nearer, in France itself is urgent and - 
big enough for them just now. The only subjects on which 


am agreement may be reached are the working of Laval’s 


administration in the two occupied zones and perhaps the 
setting up of the “new French army.” Hitler is apparently 
anxious to leave civil administration and police work in 
the very few “reliable” French hands that are available 
and thus to avoid a further drain on German manpower. 
The curious feature of the situation is that both sides, 
Vichy as well as Berlin, have now to play the game with- 
out their trump cards. With the loss of the African posses- 
sions and the fleet, Vichy has forfeited nearly all its 
bargaining power. But since the occupation of Vichy terri- 
tory, Berlin, too, has lost most of its power to threaten and 
blackmail ; almost all the threats have now been carried out. 


a * * 


The Final Test 


The achievements of this country in war production 
have been exciting and huge. Inevitably, there is a tendency 
to mistake the immense achievements of the past for future 
performance. Until not very long ago, production was 
able to expand, in spite of all kinds of trials and errors in 


organisation and technique, because more and more capa- 


city and more and more workers were being brought in to 
swell the total. Now, there is no more slack. The only way 
to raise Output appreciably is to overcome the trials and 
root out the errors. Efficiency has replaced expansion as the 
need. Nowhere is this truer than in the manufacture of 
aircraft—which, as Mr Churchill has put it, lies “at the 
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heart” of the war effort. The aircraft industry has grown 
more than twentyfold since the war began. It is now un- 
mistakably this country’s largest industry, a remarkable 
fact. It would be a miracle if it had swollen to its present 
size without a multitude of loose ends, ragged edges and 
wasteful and inefficient practices. The job of Sir Stafford 
Cripps, with Mr Lyttelton, is to see that waste and ineffi- 
ciency, the industry’s stili considerable growing pains, are 
cured. This was the burden of Sir Stafford Cripps’s broad- 
cast last weekend. He made it very plain that absenteeism 
or irregularity on the part of aircraft workers and ineffi- 
ciency on the part of managements—or administrators— 
are crimes against the fighting Forces in the year of greatest 
ordeal which lies ahead. 


x 


In one instance, the new Minister of Aircraft Production 
has suited deeds to words. At a large aircraft works he has 
put in a manager, after complains from the workers—and 
presumably from other quarters, It is an astonishing thing 
that action of this kind has not been taken much more 
frequently, not only in the aircraft industry but elsewhere 
in war production, The Government has had these powers 
for a long time. When Mr Lyttelton was appointed, for 
instance, it was plain that possibly the most important of 
all his tasks was to insist upon the highest possible stan- 
dard of management throughoug the whole range of war 
manufacture. It remains a weakness of the war effort that 
efficient management is still not regarded as a national pool 
to be distributed to the places where efficiency is most 
needed. Whatever may be the facts regarding the case in 
which Sir Stafford ‘Cripps has actually intervened, his in- 
tervention should be regarded as a precedent—and as a 
portent of the drive for efficiency, in both the management 
and engineering senses, which is above all needed in the 
next months. Labour efficiency is no less important: and 
Sir Stafford Cripps was very outspoken on this. But this 
is not only a matter for aircraft workers and managers, and 
for officials of the Ministry of Aircraft Production. It is a 
problem for the entire nation. The needs of the long hard 
final lap of the war require that every man and every 
woman, wherever their work may be set, in war jobs or in 
essential civilian employment, should work harder, more 
efficiently, more regularly and more earnestly than ever 
before. Sir Stafford Cripp’s words apply to every member of 
the population ; the one simple way in which every civilian, 
including every civil servant and every politician, can meet 
his or her debt to the fighting men is to make 1943 above 
all a year of sweat and toil. 


x * x 


The Open Sky 


It is natural that alarm should be felt in this country 
over the future of British civil aviation. Not only has the 
wartime diversion of labour resulted in the manufacture of 
almost all transport aircraft in the United States; Pan- 
American Airways, though now militarised as part of the 
United States Army Air Corps, has also obtained through 
the war virtually a monopoly of air routes—in particular, 
it has been operating the African route, the West African- 
Egyptian section of which was originally opened up by 
Imperial Airways. Replying for the Government in last 
week’s debate in the House of Commons,. Captain Balfour 
stated that it has been agreed with the US Government 
that any rights over routes acquired by the Americans for 
military purposes are only for the duration. On the - other 
hand, since Britain, which cannot now spare the designers 
and factories for transport aircraft, will have a lot of lee- 
way to make up after the war, there is a grave danger 
that the exclusion of the United States from British spheres 
of influence will mean that the Empire air routes will be 
oy operated. If, therefore, the pre-war delusion 

of “closed skies,” from which air lines of countries with 
different skies were excluded, is to be modified by inter- 
national agreement, allocating large spheres—such as the 
Pacific sphere, the African sphere, the Atlantic sphere—to 


the air-lines of one or more countries predominantly, there ° 


will be a great responsibility on the British Government 
to see that British civil aviation is efficient. Before the war 
the British civil aviation companies could not compete 
with Pan-American Airways. If there is to be no competition 
—which is surely taking far too much for granted—but an 
agreed monopoly on certain routes, the danger of in- 
efficiency is greater than ever, and there are consequently 
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strong reasons for placing civil aviation in a department 


* of its own, perhaps linked with departments for shipping, 


railways and roads under a non-departmental Cabinet 


The Future of Milk 


a ae ED See Sean Gms came. Ge.aiaay 
people who are ee one ee on reconstruction 


schemes which have been worked out to fix prices and 
margins ever since the Milk Marketing Board scheme was 
instituted nearly ten years ago, is strengthened by the fact 
that, inside this elaborate framework of pricing, costing and 
compensation, the perennial battle between producers and 
distributors goes on, even in wartime. The forgotten man 
is the consumer. Since October Ist, a new wartime scheme 
for milk distribution has been in force under the direct 
administration of the Ministry of Food. A number of 
milk producers, under the auspices of the National Far- 
mers’ Union, have voiced their displeasure with the new 
distributive price structure. Roughly, the position is this. 
The Ministry buys all the milk and provides retailers with 
whatever quantities they require at a flat price. To do this, 
wholesale charges over the entire country are pooled ; and 
there is an elaborate system of refunds and rebates to 
cover the different distributive costs of differently sized 
undertakings. The complaint of the producers is that they 
no longer get the premiums they used to get for attaining 
accredited quality standards and for levelling out supplies 
and deliveries ; in Surrey, for instance, over half the milk 

producers previously earned premiums; and now they 
contend that their costs of production are not covered by 
the prices allowed them. What happens now is that large 
distributors, that is, those distributing more than 1,500 
gallons a day, receive a refund from the pool to cover the 
cost of their wholesale organisation and overheads in the 
shape of premises, storage tanks and refrigeration. Small 
firms, those distributing under 750 gallons a day, ‘do not 
receive a refund, on the ground that the wholesaling, that 
is, the balancing of their supplies from day to day, is done 
for them by the Ministry under the new scheme. Medium 
sized firms, that is, those distributing between 750 and 1,500 
gallons a day, receive a partial refund, and for the rest it is 
assumed that the Ministry balances their supplies for them. 


* 


It is very difficult indeed to know what are the rights 
and what the wrongs of such a complex system. Nobody 
outside the trade, and not al! those inside it, can under- 
stand what goes on. Whether or not it is true, as has been 
alleged, that “ premiums have been taken away from pro- 
ducers and handed out to the larger combines in a silver 
dish ” is quite unknown. But this much is certain. The most 
necessary step, now as in the years before the war, is to 
carry through to the end the detailed investigation into 
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producing and distributing costs which has been promised. 
This farrago of premiums, margins and 
may not be necessary. It certainly confuses the issue and 
presents under wartime control precisely the same picture 
as it did under peacetime control—producers and distribu- 
tors wrangling over their share of the spoils, while the 
supply of the greatest possible quantity of milk at the lowest 
possible price, which alone could justify this massive 
apparatus of control, apparently remains right out of sight. 
The comment which Lord Astor and Mr Rowntree once 
made on the Milk Boards, that “they have not 
attempted to expand consumption by reduction of price,” 
still remains valid, so far as any layman can see ; and this 
is the state of affairs which must be ruthlessly got rid of 
when the war is over. 


* x x 


War Workers and Seamen 


One of Mr Bevin’s first actions when he became Minis- 
ter of Labour was to create a. department to develop 
welfare facilities outside the factories and, in particular, 
to establish a board to look after seamen’s welfare in ports. 
The welfare department has had formidable problems to 
deal with, problems which have increased with the ex- 
pansion of war production and the mobilisation of women 
workers, The transfer of workers ; the setting up and 
management of hostels ; lodging and billeting ; domestic 
and shopping arrangements ; the care of children; recrea- 
tion ; holidays ; 3 and workers’ entertainment—all these come 
within i its province. Unfortunately, the report of its activities 
during the period from August, 1941, to August, 1942, does 
not give a very clear picture of what has been done, or 
how. The number of local welfare officers, 100, seems 
small in relation to the magnitude of the task. The import- 
ance of such factors as accommodation, domestic arrange- 
ments and transport, their direct relation to absenteeism 
(which has been repeatedly stressed by the Commons’ Select 
Committee), and the fact that many of the problems in- 
volved are human and individual, make it essential that the 
activities of this department should be developed as much 
as possible. The second part of the report is concerned with 
seamen’s welfare in port. Until October, 1940, arrange- 
ments were left almost entirely to private societies and the 
religious missions, which were not always able to make 
the best sort of provision for seamen who, in any case, 
resent any element of charity. The board, working in con- 
junction with the voluntary organisations, has provided 
hostels, recreation centres and clubs for British and Allied 
merchant seamen in the principal ports; it has made 
arrangements for their medical treatment ; and has advised 
on the welfare of British crews in overseas ports, The record 
is satisfactory, but there is still room for the expansion of 
its activities. It is certain that no effort should be spared 
to provide the men of the merchant navies with the 
highest possible standard of accommodation and recreation 
when on shore. For this reason, the recent decision of the 
Matitime Board to increase rates of pay for British officers 
and seamen will be generally welcomed ; and it is to be 
hoped that radio officers, whose case is still under con- 
sideration, will also benefit from the new increases. 


* * * 


‘ 


Shop Assistants 


It is well over a year since Mr Bevin announced that 
shop-girls, aged 20-25, would be called up. Since then 
the National Service (No. 2) Act of 1941 has enabled him 
to add the conscription of all single women between 20 
and 30 to his already existing power of directing all women 
up to the age of 45 into nationally important work ; and 
women up to that age had in fact registered by October sth 
of this year. re it was announced last September 
that there was to be a thorough overhaul of the registers 
of men and women. Thus, Mr Bevin’s latest announce- 


up to 45 in a large number of the less essential sections 
of retail trade, had rather a hollow sound. Why, it may 
be asked, have the retail trades been allowed to retain 


women of these ages, especially the under 35’s, for so long? 
It is possible that a great number have already been called 
up and that this latest announcement only affects the rump, 
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but the wording is not encouraging. If conscription and 
direction had already been properly applied to the retail 
trade, it would now, on the analogy of the withdrawal of 
young men from industry, merely have been a question 
of cancelling deferments ; as it is, Mr Bevin stated that a 
maximum deferment of six months would be granted in 
cases where withdrawal would result in the closing down 
of the business or branch of the business, and that an 
employee could plead exceptional hardship, including hard- 
ship to her employer. In other words, in accordance with 
the exclusive tenderness with which the retail trades 
generally have been regarded by the Government, the 
Ministry of Labour has hitherto left their labour supply 
virtually untouched, so far as the women Over 25 are con- 
cerned. Even now, it is worth noting, the sections which 
are to lose their female assistants up to the age of 45 do 
not include ‘the trades engaged in distributing clothing, 
pottery and hollow-ware. Since, as was announced last 
week, small retailers in these trades are to be guaranteed 
a minimum percentage of supplies, they must, presumably, 
be allowed a minimum supply of labour to sell them. Thus 
has Mr Bevin’s aim of mobilising every available man and 
woman for the great offensive been modified to fit in with 
Mr Dalton’s apparent desire to keep as many shopkeepers 
in business as possible, however wasteful such a policy 
may prove to be. 


* . * * 


Jockeying for Position 


The agreement reached between General Jordana, the 
Spanish Foreign Minister, and Dr Salazar about the creation 
of an Iberian bloc is probably no more and no less than 
what it purports to be—the reaffirmation of their deter- 
mination to remain neutral and to collaborate in their 
common interests for European reconstruction after the 
war. Particular emphasis has been laid on reconstruction. 
General Jordana declared that 


the Iberian bloc creates in the world a new entity capable 
of playing its part in international policy in a manner highly 
efficacious as an instrument of peace. 


And the Portuguese Prime Minister, after stressing the 
moral and political ties between the two nations, referred 
to the valuable political services which the Peninsula could 
render to peaceful countries after the war. The chief motive 
behind this move is probably General Franco’s desire to 
take out an insurance policy, as it were, and to strengthen 
his own bargaining position by cementing the bonds of 
friendship with Britain’s oldest Ally. Spain and Portugal, 
he recently declared, will “march forward united like 
brothers.” The Caudillo” $ paramount interest is to maintain 
the stability of his regime; and, with the weakening of 
Axis prestige throughout the ‘Continent and the encourage- 
ment of hints of economic assistance after the war recently 
thrown out by President Roosevelt and Mr Churchill, he 
seems to be turning somewhat towards the Allies in search 
of the main chance. But it would be foolish to forget that, 
less than three weeks ago, General Franco sent a message 
to Hitler wishing him a speedy victory over the forces of 
Bolshevism, and the “ten commandments” issued to all 

good Falangists include such precepts as “Hate England 
end pity the English ”—“ Think daily of Gibraltar.” General 
Franco is plainly hoping to have the best of both worlds. 
Just as he aims at a compromise in internal politics be- 
tween the Falange and the Requete by playing with the idea 
of a Monarchy based on the National Revolution, so in 
international politics he hopes to be able to strike a similar 
balance until the future outlook becomes clearer. 


* * * 


Local Advance 


With the Allied occupation of Maungdaw, the Burmese 
coastal town close to the Indian frontier, General Wavell’s 
operations have entered a new phase. Since the end of the 


- monsoon, the active patrolling of the past months has given 


way to a definite move forward along the coast. The aim is 
undoubtedly the occupation of Akyab and control of its 
valuable air field. That the Japanese take the new develop- 
ment seriously is shown by their recent raids on Calcutta 
and Chittagong ; and they have withdrawn before General 
Wavell’s advance. The operation is only the distant pro- 
logue to the reconquest of Burma, and the reopening of the 
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Burma Road, Akyab and the coastal strip are separated 
from the heart of Burma by a considerable mountain range. 
At least one spear-head of any major attack must advance 
along the route by which General Alexander retreated last 
spring, that is, down the valley of the Chindwin, while 
Rangoon itself can only be immediately threatened by the 
power which has full control of the eastern end of the 
Indian Ocean, There are reports that the Chinese, who 
have been fighting successfully in the Yunnan province in 
the past few weeks, may also be preparing to take the 
offensive in the direction of Lashio. These are the moves 
which will be necessary to restart the Battle of Burma on a 
major scale ; but it cannot be assumed that they will follow 
directly from the present infiltration. Meanwhile, the 
Japanese are said to have been reinforced by some two and 
a-half divisions under the command of General Teruacni ; 
and, if necessary, additional forces will doubtless be with- 
drawn from Siam and Indo-China. The history of the 
Papuan campaign suggests that, after a strategic with- 
drawal, the enemy will display a desperate capacity for 
defensive fighting. The attitude of the Burmese, who are 
to some extent being armed by the Japanese, remains 
obscure ; but it may well cause the enemy more anxiety 
than it does General Wavell. 


x * * 


‘ 


Storm Ahead 


Mr Bevin’s proposal to regulate wages and conditions 
in the catering trade is going to be one of the most keenly 
contested measures before Parliament in the New Year. 
The Labour Party will support the Bill ; but an influential 
section of the Conservative party is already mobilising its 
forces in opposition. A small committee under the chairman- 
ship of Sir Douglas Hacking, MP, was formed to consider 
the proposals, and is understood to have reported to the 
Joint Government Chief Whip an estimate of the strength 
of the opposition. The estimate is a formidabie one. Out of 
451 private members, regarded as free to express an opinion, 
no less than 191 or 42 per cent—all but five are Conserva- 
tives—are said to have supported in writing a demand for 
a “ public and impartial inquiry ” before any legislation is 
introduced. These 191 MPs include a number who have 
direct interests in catering establishments—Sir Douglas 
Hacking is himself a former vice-president of the Hotels and 
Restaurants Association which is responsible for organising 
the opposition—as well as prominent members of the 1922 
Committee who succeeded in torpedoing the Beveridge fuel 
rationing plan. Their argument is that the proposed Bill 
will not be in keeping with Sir Stafford Cripps’ assur- 
ance that no legislation of a character “likely to arouse 
serious controversy between political parties ” should be in- 
troduced during the war. Mr Bevin, however, is believed 
to be determined to proceed with the Bill. Indeed, it is 

« difficult to see by what stretch of the imagination a measure 

for the improvement of conditions in the catering trades 
—not in itself a very revolutionary proposal—can be re- 
garded as disrupting national unity. To demand a public 
inquiry is merely to shelve the issue. 


* * * 


Murder 


It was a spontaneous wave of feeling that moved the 
Commons to rise and stand in silence on Wednesday last 
week in protest against the German attempt to exter- 
minate European Jewry. Members, like most people, have 
become case-hardened to stories of brutality in recent 
years. But the text of the United Nations’ declaration, read 
by Mr Eden, was a shock. The policy of extermination 
that is actually being carried out on an immense scale by 
means of mass execution, exposure and starvation is the 
climax of totalitarian horror. It is fitting that it is this news 
which has brought home the barbaric truth about the 
administration of Nazi Europe. It was the persecution of the 
Jewish people in Germany, and the propagation of racial 
doctrine, which, as early as the spring of 1933, made plain 
the real division between Nazidom and human decency. 
The denial of elementary rights because of the accident of 
birth was the first and most telling crime that stamped 
and defined the Nazi Government. Little can now be done 
to save the tortured victims of the Gestapo. In this, as in 
every other matter, the first consideration is to end oppres- 
sion by winning the war. No form or degree of frightfulness 

_ can be allowed to blackmail the United Nations into action 
which might hamper. the war’s speedier end. But it is well 
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that the Germans and their satellites, at every level of 
responsibility, should be informed by every channel that 
unflinching justice will eventually be done. As Mr Lipson 
rightly pointed out in the House, the acts which have been 
brought to the notice of the United Nations are not acts 
of war but of murder. There is another duty which the free 
peoples owe the Jews: the determination to see that, when 
the war is won, they are everywhere freely accorded equality 
of status and friendly recognition. 


* * * 


Beveridge Banned 


The Army Bureau of Current Affairs was set up in 
order to provide opportunities for soldiers to discuss the 
problems in which they as citizens of a democratic country 
will have an important stake when the war is over. The 
scheme recognises that this is a citizen army, and is de- 
signed to prevent its members from losing their sense of 
citizenship while soldiering. The scheme has grown and 
expanded. This winter there is a special programme jin a 
wide range of “ citizenship” subjects. Automatically, when 
the Beveridge Report appeared, a pamphlet was prepared, 
by Sir William himself, to furnish the troops with the 
material for discussing a set of proposals which comes closer 
than most to the immediate problems of their life and liveli- 
hood when they become civilians again. Then an extra- - 
ordinary thing occurred. It seems that, horrorstruck, someone 
in authority realised that the issue of this pamphlet and its 
discussion in units up and down the country would mean 
that serving men might make up their minds about the 
Beveridge Plan before the Government had ‘made up its 
mind. So the pamphlet, it is announced, has been banned— 
or, rather, held up ; the. discussions presumably are not to 
be held, even though soldiers everywhere (especially, accord- 
ing to Mr Casey, in the Middle East) have shown tre- 
mendous interest in the Report. Obviously, unless an Army 
order is simultaneously made that no soldier must discuss 
the Beveridge Report on pain of detention or court martial, 
the discussion will in fact go on wherever serving men talk 
—informally instead of formally, and uninstructed instead 
of instructed: -All that has happened is that, for some 
fantastic reason of prestige or precedence, the troops have 
been deprived of a first-rate summary and explanation of a 
subject which they are already talking about widely—and 
emphatically. Some day, perhaps, the powers-that-be will 
realise that reconstruction is not the preserve of high-placed, 
pompous and opinionated civilians ; indeed, that it is rather 
the special concern above all of the men who are serving 
in the Forces. A simple definition of reconstruction, and a 
true one, would be a policy and programme which will 
provide the men when they come home with a decent home 
and a decent job ; that is what most of them are fighting for. 


* * x 


Shorter Notes 


In the House of Commons last week, Mr Eden made a 
declaration of the Allies’ anxiety to see freedom and inde- 
pendence restored to Albania. This statement has been 
specifically endorsed by the Greek Government. Italy’s 
earlier victim of aggression—Abyssinia—has, in the mean- 
time, declared war on the Axis. 


* 


The Turkish Government has shown considerable under- 
standing in refraining from pressing for deliveries of war 
material which Great Britain agreed to supply under the 
Treaty of Alliance of 1939. The recent deliveries of tanks 
are a welcome indication of the improvement in the Allied 
supply position. Future consignments should benefit from 
the improvement in Middle Eastern rail communications, 
and in particular from the recent opening of the Haifa- 
Beirut-Tripolis line. 


* 


A party of British economic experts, under the leader- 
ship of Mr R. Herbert of the raw materials department 
of the Ministry of Supply, has gone to French North Africa. 
It will work in collaboration with American experts and to 
begin with will devote special attention to the supply of 
iron ore and phosphates. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





The Flow of Resources 


(From an Industrial Correspondent) 


Cleveland, October 17th. 


Tt central problem in the manufacture of war equip- 

ment — that of - Sones g of materials, and 
apparently little progress et e in removing 
the 4 suas of shueniion to their free flow. The 
industrial worry which overshadows all others is the supply 
of materials. 

In Detroit, where manufacturers have generally been 
more impatient with Government procedure than in Cleve- 
land, a number of concerns have had to cut back their 
operations considerably. The contrast with Cleveland, 
where lay-offs have been small, may be due in part 
to the well-known position of Detroit as the end point in 
the movement of materials. Steel mills in Cleveland, for 
example, have been able to run almost at 100 per cent of 
capacity without interruption. The fabricating plants 


depending on them have been doing almost as well. Their 


customers in Detroit, however, complain of being whip- 
sawed by delays and an inability to schedule their production 
confidently. : 

This is oversimplifying the story, of course; but it 
illustrates the fact that the main chokepoints in American 
industry remain on the materials end of the processes and 
that the War Production Board in Washington has been 
unable to control the dispatching of these inadequate 
materials in a manner which would permit the makers of 
finished products to run smoothly. Another and fourth 
attempt is now being made in Washington to devise a 
system to manage the flow. The first method, one of simple 
priorities, bogged down in office detail, and was corrected 
by reorganisation of the staff. The second, also of priorities, 
led to a considerable inflation of preference ratings (as 
‘described in The Economist on July 18th). The top brackets 
for steel, for example, required more steel than can be pro- 
duced. The third system, intended to take the place of 
priorities, was the Production Requirements Plan with its 
end-use allocations. Manufacturers were required (and still 
are) to make quartérly applications for materials ; and these 
applications, linked up into long chains, would provide a 
picture of the entire circulation of materials. A large 
“kitty” or pool was designed to provide reserves of certain 
things, but this pool could never be filled. The paper work 
involved in the applications became so huge on both the 
Government and industrial sides that, before the plan was 
fully installed, the announcement was made that a new 
system would be put into effect b: early next year. Not 
only are the allocations still being made, but the old priori- 

‘ ties system is retained for many purposes ; and both, it is 
expected, will continue to be employed in some degree next 
year. 

Detroit complains that the PRP system itself led to the same 
old fault, the awarding of more authorisations to buy than 
there was material available. The form of the new system 
is mot yet fully worked out. Steel manufacturers favour 
one plan, and former automobile manufacturers, meaning 
the Detroit district, favour another. The steel men want 
manufacturers to go to the War Production Board for allo- 
cation certificates. The alternative plan, credited to Ernest 
Kanzler, a Detroit man sent to Washington to become 
deputy-director of WPB, would work from the other direc- 
tion—manufacturers being told how many of each item they 
could produce (the Government agencies having in mind 
the materials available), and then being allowed to do their 
own ordering. 

The main element of difficulty seems to be the time 
Washington takes to make decisions required for movement 
of materials. The quantities of these are always changing, 
armament is being redesigned, and the Army and Navy are 
continually revising their requirements. Against this back- 
ground, the machinery of decision in the -WPB does not 


revolve rapidly enough, particularly in view of the time 
it takes the materials themselves to move from plant to 
plant. The volume of decision is so huge that nobody scems 
able to devise an office and executive procedure which will 
accurately and coincidentally parallel the physical side of 
the industrial process. Washington and industry cannot 
make their clocks run together. Though the Army, Navy, 
Maritime Commission and WPB gain by experience, the 
volume and complexity of needs seem to grow faster. 


Restricting Consumers 


In order to increase and smooth the flow of the essentials, 
their civilian users of materials continue to be cut back, The 
process of reducing the consumers’ drain is now running 
probably more swiftly than it ever did at a single time in 
England, even though it will probably not go so deep for: 
another year. Shortages of labour have yet to be corrected, 
though the recent determination to control manpower is 
aimed to do so. To shorten the hauls of materials, and thus 
reduce their time in transit, industries are being allocated ‘to 
nearer sources, and civilian trades are about to have their 
market areas reduced. Output of some war goods is being 
curtailed where manufacturers have run beyond their 
schedules. : 

The volume of complaints of shortage, arising as it does 
chiefly at the finishing end of industry, is continuing 
evidence of the discovery made last spring that manufac- 
turjng facilities in general had been built beyond the 
capacity of the mills to supply them. The persistence of 
erratic delivery, however, combined with an actual slowing 
down in the rate of production increase, is evidence either 
of the inability of the Government to handle a dispatching 
system so vast, or of a temporary overloading of many 
inventories at the expense of others, or of estimates too 
optimistic in the first place. 


Cleveland, November 14th 


To maintain balance both in the labour force of industry 
and in the flow of materials will jointly engage all the 
ingenuities of Government and individual manufacturers 
throughout 1943. In the central industrial region, these 
problems are now paramount and promise to remain so. 
Such questions as markets, profits and taxation have either 


’ disappeared or receded into the background. 


To a great extent, perplexities over the supplies of man- 
power and materials key into one another, although in the 
individual establishment they naturally seem to be separate. 
They also head up separately into the Washington organi- 
sations. Shortages of materials at the plant appear largely 
to be the result either of shortages of workmen farther back 
in the industrial process, or of miscalculation on the part 
of manufacturers or the procurement agencies of the 
Government. 

To correct the discrepancies, similar means are being 
employed, these consisting in general of time-and-quantity 
schedules. On the materials side, the schedules compose 
what is known as the Controlled Materials Plan, represent- 
ing the fourth great effort on the part of the War Produc- 
tion Board or its predecessors to master ‘the direction of 
materials movement. On the human or personnel side, the 
schedules will be made up of “ manning tables,” which ail 
manufacturers will be expected to compile: These will show 
the numbers of men employed or to be required, together 
with the degrees of essentiality of the men currently in the 
working force. 

Industrial executives have expressed some scepticism 
about whether a centralised office in Washington will be 
able to handle the vast statistical work involved in both 
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these gigantic programmes. President C. E. Wilson, of 
General Motors, said this week that, if. the operation of the 
materials plan is too highly centralised, “the files will get 
so: thick they won’t be workable.” The major end-product 
contractors’ will have most of the compiling of bills of 
materials to do ; and it is suspected by Business Week that 
this operation will necessarily link up the suppliers into 
long trains or closely-knit aggregations of firms “clumped 
vertically around the big companies doing the final assembly 
operations.” 


Manpower Problem 


On the manpower side, the problem is much more neatly 
set up. Between now and the end of 1943, more than 
7,000,000 jobs are expected to have to be filled. These 
consist vf 3,000,0v0 in which men yet to be drafted into the 
Forces must be replaced, and of 4,000,000 new jobs. Of the 
latter, 1,000,000 are expected to be filled from the normal 
population growth, another 1,000,000 from persons coming 
into industry from non-essential undertakings, and the 
remainder from’ groups not now employed in industry, 
chiefly women. 

The need for and the availability of these new workers 
differs greatly between one industrial centre and another. 
Small and middle-sized cities whose factories.have Govern- 
ment contracts report the greatest difficulties in getting or 
keeping labour. These troubles are increased in such com- 
munities as Akron by an extreme scarcity of housing. 

The working week in Cleveland is slightly less than 46 
hours in manufacturing industry, though if only those 
employers holding Government contracts were considered 
it would probabiy be the 47 or 48 hours which President 
Roosevelt says is the national average for armament indus- 
tries. By Federal law, industries pay “time and one-half,” 
or 50 per cent extra, for the hours which exceed 40 in the 
week, and plants running 48 hours pay for §2. 

An effort is now being made in Congress (against Mr 
Roosevelt’s opposition) to extend to 48 hours the point at 
which overtime premiums must be paid. This movement 
is supported by many employers, who say it is impossible 
for them to find and train enough new workers or their 
cities to house them. The extreme of this condition is 
Akron, where several thousand tyre workers are still 
employed only 36 hours, The Allison airplane engine plant 
in Indianapolis is expecting to increase its working week 
from 48 hours to 60, thus to pay for:7o hours weekly, 
because of its inability to find enough capable supervisors. 

Farmers throughout the region complain that high wages 
and overtime premiums are depleting their labour supply. 
and that dairying in particular is suffering. Their products 
are now under price ceilings, and though prices rose rapidly 
just prior to the revision of the price law, this combination 
of labour shortage and ceiling prices no doubt accounted for 
some of the Republican gains in the recent Congressional 
election. The questions whether to accept a reduced pro- 


duction on the farm, or to permit prices there to rise once . 


more, or whether on the other hand to restrict the move- 
ment of labour into the cities, make up a perplexing 
dilemma for legislation or executive order. The alternatives 
appear to. be (a) civilian shortages, with rationing, or 
(b) higher prices, with labour complaint, (c) or longer hours 
of work, with labour resistance, or something of all three. 


American Notes 


For the Record 


Ia .his own phrase, Mr Willkie has been “smoked 
out.” The basic statement of his views on the British 
Empire made public last week was provoked by the indig- 
nation aroused by rumours and reports of what he said at 
several “off the record” conferences in New York. This 
time, Mr Willkie’s words are definitely, even emphatically, 
for the record; and if they genuinely represent his views, 
there is little danger of violent opposition, at least in Britain. 
That the post-war settlement should take account of the 
aspirations and responsibilities of China and Russia equally 
with those of the United States and Great Britain ; that the 
pace of colonial progress should be dramatically speeded 
up ; and that a just and equal settlement in the Near East, 
the Far East, and the Middle East is a prerequisite of 
lasting peace—these are themes with which there is a wide 
measure of enthusiastic agreement. In his statement, Mr 
Willkie made it clear that he is critical, not only of flaws 
in British colonial administration, but also of anachronisms 
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in American democracy, such as the poll tax and the posi- 
tion of the negro, and of American tariff policy. Although 
his stand on individual domestic issues has usually been 
well in advance of popular opinion, Mr Willkie has not 
always made it clear in the past—whether through over- 
sight, or political prudence—that he was as mutch concerned 
with the failings of American policy and practice as with 
those of Britain. Even now he has not publicly recognised 
the fact that the maintenance of generous and equal col- 
laboration with the Soviet Union after the war is certain to 
have a far stormier passage in his own country than in 
Britain. Nor is there any mention in his manifesto of the 
existence of the Anglo-Russian treaty, or of the record of . 
British aid to the Soviet Union. The British misunder- 
standing which has incurred Mr Willkie’s ire may in part 
be due to the thin skins of British correspondents or to 
the undoubtedly exaggerated importance which is now 
attached to his views. But Mr Willkie himself can hardly 


_avoid the lion’s share of the responsibility. He is, or should 


be, too experienced to imagine that the more picturesque 
expressions used in a series of semi-public conferences 
would be treated with that reserve accorded to military 
secrets. It would be foolish, however, despite the heated 
exchanges of recent months, to picture Mr Willkie as any- 
thing in the nature of anti-British. The really dangerous, 
because less frank, enemies are elsewhere ; on the record 
of actions, if not of words, Mr Willkie has proved himself 
an ally of undisputed value and vigour. 


* * * 


Storm Signals 


Mr Henderson’s resignation, on account of ill-health, 
from the office of Price Administrator, coincides too neatly 
with the boiling up of resentment over rationing, and the 
advent of a new and more hostile Congress, to be taken 
altogether at its face value. For some time there have 
been signs that rationing and price control would develop 
into a first-class political issue. The ban on petrol sales 
in the eastern states over the week-end has brought to a 
head irritations which begin with the breakfast coffee, are 
inflamed by the scarcity of fuel, and occasionally continue 
to a meatless dinner and sugarless sweet. The sacrifice of 
Mr Henderson, a courageous: and conscientious administra- 
tor, is not due entirely to the unpopularity generated by the 
thankless job of whittling dowa civilian consumption. Mr 
Henderson’s tact, particularly in dealing with Congress, 
has never been notable. He is reported, for instance, to 
have said, with more valour than discretion, that oil would 
be shipped to North Africa even if it meant epidemic pneu- 
monia along the East Coast this winter. Nor is it true that 
the rationing of coffee or petrol or fuel oil has been operated 
with simplicity and effectiveness. To have allowed petrol 
to be consumed at a rate which left no margin along the 
Atlantic Coast for emergency calls frorn North Africa is 
hardly a proof of prudence ; and Mr Ickes was undoubtedly 
right when he alleged that petrol was being consumed in 
vast quantities for non-essential purposes. There have been 
other flaws. The complications of the fuel rationing scheme, 
which is designed to maintain a given temperature in 
every house under. varying weather and building condi- 
tions, baffle description ; and there can be no defence for 
the folly of announcing prospective rations days or even 
weeks before they are due to begin, which has been a 
characteristic of American rationing procedure. But these 
defects seem to be the excuse rather than the substance of 
an opposition which is apparently determined to exploit 
resistance to the unwelcome, but necessary, restrictions of 
war. It is hard to avoid the conclusion that Mr Henderson 
has gone, not so much because of his mistakes as because 
of his wholly admirable insistence on the need for cutting 
down the standard of living. At the Office of Civilian 
Supply, in the War Production Board, his place is taken 
by his deputy, Mr Joseph Weiner, who can be trusted to 
fight, to the best of his ability, for a continuation of the 
policy of restriction and the rationalisation of civilian sup- 
plies. At the Office of Price Administration Mr Henderson’s 
successor, it is reported, may be Senator Prentiss Brown, 
whose eloquent attack on the farm bloc saved the Economic 
Stabilisation Bill last September, but cost him his seat in 
Congress. Senator Brown’s appointment, like that of Jus- 
tice Byrnes, would guarantee better relations with Congress 
for the domestic agencies of the Administration. The 
hatches are being tightened down ; the hurricane season is 
at hand. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 
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Eire and Beveridge 
(From Our Dublin Correspondent) | 


December 14th 


Ss interest has been roused in Eire by 
the Beveridge Report. The statement that the Social 
Security Plan would, if adopted, come into operation in 
Northern Ireland at the same time as in Great Britain has 
directed attention to the fact that the scale of benefits and of 
family allowances may be much higher north of the border 
than south. The possibility of attractions of this kind will 
lead to emigration on an even greater scale than in the past, 
unless some restrictive measures are taken either in Eire or 
in the United Kingdom. The willingness of workers who 
have already migrated to Great Britain to return to Eire 
after the end of the war will be seriously reduced by the 
prospect of forfeiting such substantial benefits. The solution 
of the acute political problem of partition will not be 
rendered any easier by the emergence of different standards 
of social and welfare services north and south of the border. 

Prior to 1922, the social services in Great Britain and 
Ireland were for all practical purposes identical. The 
Childers Commission had in 1896 drawn attention to the 
over-taxation of Ireland under the Union. Partly with the 
object of remedying this injustice, the Liberal Government 
in the early years of the present century extended to Ireland 
all the new social services which it introduced into Great 
Britain. The old-age pensions, while naturally popular with 
the recipients, proved to be an exceptionally heavy burden 
in a country with a falling population. The Primrose Com- 
mittee, which investigated the finances of the Home Rule 
Bill in 1912, pointed out that as the result of the old-age 
pensions the expenditure on Irish local services had come 
to exceed the revenue from Ireland. In other words, the 
old-age pensions had unbalanced the Irish Budget. Many 
critics of the last years of British administration in Ireland 
have blamed the British Government for saddling the 
poorer country with social services which it could ill afford. 

Since the treaty, the social services in Great Britain and 
Ireland have to a large extent diverged. Many of the British 
services have either not been applied to Ireland or have 
been applied with lower rates of benefit. The system of poor 
relief has been drastically amended and improved. Schemes 
of unemployment insurance and assistance have been intro- 
duced and provision has been made for pensions for widows 
and orphans. The public health services, which in the last 
century were superior to those in Great Britain, have been 
brought up to date. Nevertheless, as might be expected in 
view of the relative poverty of Ireland, the scales of benefit 
in recent years have tended to lag behind British scales. 
The publication of the Beveridge Report brings out this 
contrast in clear perspective. Irish workers, it is to be 
a will cease to be content with their present rates of 

t. 


The Government has been requested by some members 


of the Dail to prepare an estimate of the cost of applying 
the Beveridge scheme to Eire. It may be safely stated, pend- 
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ing the publication of this estimate, that any scheme at all 
approaching the Beveridge scheme will be impossible in 
Eire in the next twenty years. Sir William Beveridge 
assumes a steadily increasing national income in Great 
Britain. In view of the experience of recent years, no such 
assumption can be made in the case of Eire. In the years 
before the war, the national income obstinately failed to 
expand, and there is little reason to believe that it will 
expand materially in the post-war period. One part of the 
scheme which has attracted particular attention is the pro- 
vision of family allowances on a very generous scale. 
Rumour has it that a modest scheme of family allowances 
will be brought into operation next year. It would not be 
surprising if the promise of such allowances were to form 
part of the Government’s programme at the coming general 
election. Any scale of family allowances which is financially 
possible in Eire will necessarily appear meagre when com- 
pared with the Beveridge rates. There is a danger that the 
Labour Party may make a bid for support at the election 
by promising allowances on a scale approximating to the 
proposed British scale. It must be remembered that one of 
the justifications of family allowances in Great Britain is 
the effect it might have in raising the birth-rate. In Ireland, 
no such justification would exist, as the birth-rate, though 
falling, is still high, and many of the juvenile population 
are forced to emigrate to find employment. The sole justifi- 
cation for family allowances would therefore be the relief 
of poorer parents and the nourishment of children in poorer 
families. In view of this difference between British and Irish 
conditions, family allowances in Ireland might serve a 
useful purpose even if they were at a considerably lower 
scale than in Great Britain. Moreover, the imposition of a 
means test would be justified. These considerations will, 
however, weigh but little with the working classes in the 
electorate, who will behold with envious and greedy eyes 
the more fortunate lot of their fellows across the channel 
and across the border. 


India’s Price Problems 


[FROM A CALCUTTA CORRESPONDENT] 


TuE problem of price control has become more intractable 
than ever. It was, if at all, obscured only by the political 
crisis in August. Since the beginning of the war, six Price 
Control Conferences—the latest being on September 7th— 
have met and achieved little beyond stressing the desira- 
bility of price control. Action was indeed taken in keeping 
down the prices of certain commodities, Petrol has been 
rationed, and the prices of newsprint, iron and steel, 
rubber, matches, medicines and kerosene have been fixed. 
But in the case of essential foodstuffs, serious difficulties 
have arisen. Even where supplies are known to be adequate 
to meet the normal demands of the country as a whole, 
shortage of transport interfered with distribution and led in 
many places to severe scarcity, abnormal prices and black 
markets. Rice, wheat, salt and kerosene have recently had 
to be given priority for movement by rail, and the general 
situation threatens to become even more dangerous than 
during the last war. The prices of rice and sugar, formerly 
imported from Burma and the Netherlands East Indies 
respectively, rose sharply with hostilities in the Far East. 
An attempt is being made to meet the danger of a rice 
shortage by a “grow more food” campaign. The change 
from the production of money crops—such as cotton, jute 
and oil seeds—to food crops may help to ease the situation 
considerably, but, until the results of the current agri- 
cultural season are assessed, little definite can be stated. 
The efforts of the Central and Provincial Governments 
to fix and regulate prices appear to be successful only in 
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the case of state purchases, and have been, on the whole, 
an index of intentions rather than of achievements. The 
wholesale prices for all commodities (July, 1914—100) rose 
from 137 in June, 1941, to 182 in June, 1942, and again 
to 192 in August, 1942. The increase has been even greater 
for sugar, other food articles and metals, as may be seen 
from the following table :— 


(July, 1914=100) 


1942 

Jan April July Aug. 

OE oak cine sa been 1l 118 153 17 
Bin asian nas Gi a caveanair i 127 120 151 166 
I 694 9-0,8% 480 8.9598 08 157 198 215 
BME ison sis kn seeks Ok 40 197 179 
Other food articles........ 216 228 289 352 
CRI ok ii Min eeceicd 108 104 162 167 
Raw cotton .......seee0- 72 70 102 100 
Re Pee er ee 258 258 280 275 
All commodities .......... 153 157 182 192 


At the beginning of the fourth year of India’s war 
economy, the price control policy, if there is any, is still 
confused and amateurish. It betrays a conflict and competi- 
tion of Central and Provincial objectives. That it has not 
been inspired as yet by economic foresight is clear from 
the fact that the price policy is still being tackled in vacuo. 
There is still no clearly formulated wages policy, and, 
curiously enough, the wage increases were initiated by the 
State itself by the grant of cost of living and other allow- 
ances, which have compelled a corresponding increase in 
the wage levels in industrial undertakings. 

The question is being asked whether there is inflation 
in the country. Its existence was questioned by Sir James 
Taylor in his report on the Reserve Bank. Reviewing the 
facts and figures bearing on inflation—the course of prices, 
the extent of currency expansion, the increase in bank 
deposits, and the volume of bank clearings—he concluded 
that “although most of the recognisable elements of in- 
flation are present, there is no evidence that inflation is 
present in the country in any serious form.” The currency 
situation indeed indicates a prodigious expansion in the 
note circulation. From Rs. 189 crores on March 21, 1939, 
. the volume of notes in circulation has gone up to Rs. 493 

- crores on September 25, 1942, an increase of 161 per cent, 
and there occurred a further increase of Rs. 83 crores dur- 
ing April-September. There is no comparison between 
these figures and those during the corresponding -period of 
the last war. 

The principal reserves against this large note issue con- 
sist of gold coin and bullion, standing at the constant figure 
of Rs. 44 crores, and sterling and rupee securities amount- 
ing to Rs. 330 crores and Rs. 102 crores respectively. The 

ly accumulation of sterling assets has by now come to 
be more than 66 per cent of the currency reserve against 
the note issue. Consequently, the policy of the repatriation 
of sterling assets is limited by the ability to increase the 
rupee securities in the reserve. Whether the money market 
can stand the present demands for financing Government 
requirements, and absorb the securities of the magnitude of 
the present figure of the sterling securities, is doubtful. 
But, from the point of view of the protection of the note 
issue, the experience of the last war will certainly not com- 
mend the wisdom of keeping a high proportion of the 
reserve in sterling securities. 


The Sterling Assets 


The Finance Member’s recent visit to London appears to 
have led to the fructification of ‘definite plans regarding 
the transfer of the sterling assets, and the recent announce- 
ment of an agreement between the British Government 
and the Government of India for the capitalisation of the 
railway annuities may be taken as an earnest of further 
measures. According to the agreement, the payment of the 
railway annuities, terminating between 1940 and 1958, and 
amounting to a total payment of £34,114,654, will be 
effected by a present payment of a capital sum of 
£30,054,250 to the British Government, whick will arrange 
for the annual amounts being made available to the Govern- 
ment of India for payment to the annuitants. The con- 
tractual liability of the Government of India still continues, 
while another agency, His Majesty’s Government, is intro- 
duced into the picture. The need for this can only be 
justified if the financial credit of the country were any- 
thing but what it is. A more satisfactory course would have 
been a forthright extinction of the liability by a capitalised 
payment to the annuitants themselves. If the present agree- 
ment suggests a new method of repatriation of the sterling 
debt, there are very definite drawbacks to it, not the least 
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being the effect on the currency and public criticism of 
such a policy. 

The recent agreement and the payment of the 3} per 
cent stock on January 5, 1942, will liquidate almost entirely 
the sterling portion of India’s public debt. If the process is 
to continue, the next item will be the private capital of the 
company-managed railways. The policy of state manage- 
ment and the possession of sterling resources enabled dur- 
ing the current year the transfer of two more railways from 
company management. Notice has already been given for 
the acquisition during the current financial year of the 
Bengal and North Western and the Rohilkund and Kumaon 
Railways, which will leave only the Madras and Southern 


* Mahratta, the South India, and the Bengal-Nagpur Railways 


company-managed. The sums involved in connection with 
the repayment of the private capital of these companies 
amount to less than £10 millions. The desire to reduce 
the sterling assets may lead to a transfer of these railways 
into state management in advance of the expiry dates of 
their contracts. But as the amount involved is too small to 
meet the demands of the situation, the only course seems 
to be to approach the vast fund of private investments in 
the country. It is exceedingly doub if this would offer 
an adequate solution as the conditions here are not 
analagous to those in the United States. British enterprise 
still forms the most organised section of Indian industry, 
and may not be ry hg ag by national undertakings. 
A compromise may found in a partial liquidation of 
sterling investments, which could without material loss be 
repatriated, leaving a substantial sum still in the form of 
sterling assets. Nationalisation of public utility undertakings, 
such as electricity, gas, coal mines, etc., may be facilitated 
through a repatriation of investments in these undertakings, 
and this will cause the least disturbance. It would be doubt- 
ful if the remaining industrial investments could be left 
unaffected. In formulating the policy, it is necessary to take 
into account the needs of post-war reconstruction, which 
will imply a large amount of sterling expenditure when the 
war is over, and the possession of sterling assets larger than 
required under pre-war conditions will enable it to be 
incurred without undue strain on India’s currency system. 
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The Eastern Railways 


URING the past year the main burden of Russia’s 
D wartime transport has fallen to the eastern railways, 
especially to those which connect the Kuznetsk Basin with 
the Urals. With the evacuation of western industries, 
during the second half of 1941 and later during the summer 
of 1942, the eastern railways had to cope with a task which 
was beyond their normal carrying capacity. Yet, in spite of 
this, rail transport in the east worked, and continues to 
work, very efficiently. From expert descriptions, based on 
personal observation, it seems that the work of the eastern 
railways has been much better than might have been in- 
ferred from the frequent complaints and criticisms pub- 
lished in the Soviet press. : 

The pivotal line for eastern traffic remains the Trans- 


Siberian with its double track, which was completed shortly . 


before the war. The most important stretch of the Trans- 
Siberian is the one which connects Chelabinsk and Omsk 
with Novossibirsk. It is on this stretch that most of the 
two-way traffic in iron and coal between the Kuzbass and 
Magnitogorsk (and the heavy Urals engineering centres to 
the north of it) is carried. The line js in excellent condition. 
All the way from Chelabinsk to Novossibirsk, it is equipped 





with a most modern electrical signal system which makes 
possible a very high frequency of traffic. The track has 
been built very solidly, much more so than on some other 
Russian lines. 


Rolling Stock 


The rolling stock is also of high quality. The typical 
goods truck used is a big, eight-wheeled wagon with a 
carrying capacity of 50-6o tons. Most of the trucks are 
equipped with automatic devices for unloading coal and 
iron. Automatic coupling has also been introduced. Trucks 
of the older type are now only seen on railroads of minor 
importance. Similarly, the locomotives are up to date and 
efficient, and their very great pulling power makes up for 
their relatively small number. The Feliks Dzershinsky type 
used in goods traffic is said to be more powerful than 
similar large-sized American locomotives ; its pulling power 
is 6,000 tons. On the Southern Asiatic lines there are loco- 
motives running on super-heated steam, which enables them 
to cover a distance of a thousand kilometres without taking 
on water, an important advantage in the southern deserts. 

The main railways, even the single track ones, have been 
equipped during recent years with very large marshalling 
yards and repair shops at the big junctions. The scarcity 
of track has been made good, at least partly, by the increase 
in rolling stock secured by the evacuation of the western 
railways. Trucks shifted from the Ukraine, the Donetz 
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Basin and Eastern Poland can frequently be seen running 
on the Asiatic lines. Even a part of the rolling stock of the 
suburban Moscow network and a number of wagons from 
the Moscow Underground are reported to have been trans- 
ferred to the east. 

The weak point in the eastern traffic is its comparative 


slowness. The average speed is 40 kilometres per hour, but | 


not more than 500-700 kilometres in 24 hours. Essential 
war traffic, however, which is given absolute priority, runs 
at the rate of 800 kilometres in 24 hours. The relatively 
low speed is due to the weakness of the hurriedly built track 
beds ; sleepers have not infrequently been laid on bare 
sand, because of the shortage of more solid material. 

The. famous Turksib, the cotton railway built during the 
first Five-Year Plan, which connects Tashkent with 
Semipalatinsk and Novossibirsk, is still a single track line. 
The same is also true of the Tashkent-Chikalov line, which 
has some importance for the carrying of Allied supplies 
from Iran and Iraq to the Urals and beyond. A double 
track is being laid on the line which connects Tashkent 
with Krasnovodsk on the south-eastern shore of the 
Caspian Sea. 


New Routes 


A number of new extensions were also started imme- 
diately before and after Russia’s entry in the war. One of 
them is an important line connecting the lower reaches of 
the Pechora on the shores of the Barents Sea with Kotlas 
on the Dvina. This railway, built under extremely difficult 
conditions on the marshes and taigas of the far north, ought 
by now to be nearing completion or even completed ; its 
importance is that it provides a new northern route for 
supplies, besides the Murmansk and Archangel routes ; and 


it lies far beyond the reach of the Luftwaffe. Kotlas, the . 


southern terminus of the line, is a newly-built, big and 
modern harbour on the Dvina, with a good conriection to 
the central Russian rail network. Another economically 
important line is the Akmolinsk-Kartala singlé track rail- 
way, put into operation at the end of 1941 ; this line carries 
coal from the new Karaganda basin to the Urals—its im- 
portance is explained by the fact that the distance between 
Karaganda and Magnitogorsk is less than half of that 
between the Kuzbass and Magnitogorsk. - 


Necessary Journeys 


The anxiety of the Government to shorten the distances 
over which coal has to be carried in the east has been the 
dominant factor in the expansion of the eastern railways. 
It is over a thousand miles from the Urals to the Kuznetsk. 
Iron ore and coal account for about three-quarters of the 
whole goods traffic ; the carrying capacity left free for the 
transport of finished products is hardly adequate. 

Passenger traffic has been cut drastically. Only one or 
two passenger trains run daily on the main lines. Civilians 
can obtain tickets only by producing special travel permits. 
The question, “Is your journey really necessary?” is not 
left to the discretion of the citizen; it is decided by the 
authorities. Last winter, even travel permits were not 
enough. Special medical certificates were needed in addi- 
tion. This was meant to prevent the spread of epidemic 
diseases. Each train had a sanitary compartment; and 
during the long Trans-Siberian journeys the medical staff, 
attached to every train, kept a sharp watch over the health 
of the passengers. Hygienic conditions on the eastern 
trains are said to have been satisfactory. 

In spite of many difficulties, the transport of vital war 
materials has, on the whole, been tackled very effectively. 
The work of the Siberian railwaymen, strenuous as it has 
been, has been notable; and the Government has taken 
much care to improve their living conditions. The rail- 
waymen belong to the best-paid category of Soviet 
workers ; their wages, which even before the war were 
much above the average, have been considerably increased 
during the war. Special care has also been taken, during 
the years of industrial expansion, for their housing. Large 
and modern residential quarters have been built for rail- 


way staffs rear every important station along the eastern — 


routes. 
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Coinage in Wartime 


HRISTMAS demands for currency, on top of the 
steady wartime rise, are sending up the note circula- 

tion by leaps and bounds. Last week, the rise was nearly 
£19 millions, bringing the total to £908 millions—about 
£400 millions more than before the outbreak of war— 


‘and the Christmas week figure, which was not available 


at the time* of going to press, is almost certain to be 
higher still. 

The big demand for currency, however, has affected the 
coinage circulation, too, and it was announced last week 
that American silver would be available to Britain, on 
lend-lease terms, for coinage purposes. The increased 
demand for coins has been nothing approaching that for 
notes ; nevertheless, the Royal Mint has had to work 
double shifts to supply the required amounts. Fortunately, 
in this war the coinage situation is better than in 
1914-18. There has, first of all, been none of the upheaval 
of withdrawing a gold coinage and issuing notes in its 
stead. Moreover, for some years before 1939, the Mint’s 
output had been greatly increased to provide additional 
coin because of high industrial activity. In the five years 
before 1939, the quantity of silver coin in the country 
had increased by over £7,000,000, and bronze by 
{£2,000,000. Since the beginning of 1939, the coinage 
has increased by a further £20,000,000, and there is now 
in circulation more coin than ever before—even more 
than in the early 1920’s, when prices touched their post- 
war peak. aa 

In spite of this, during the past year complaints have 
been heard from various parts of the country .of a 
shortage of coins, particularly of small silver and of 
pennies. The official view seems to be that there is no 
shortage and that the problem is purely one of distribu- 
tion. It is true that no pennies at all have been struck 
since June, 1940, but it is fele that the 3,000,000,000 
bronze coins already in circulation should be sufficient 
for all needs. This seems reasonable, since the number 
allows over 60 coppers for each man, woman and child 
in the country. Moreover, very many millions of pennies, 


| formerly locked up in automatic machines and in use at 


“fun” fairs in holiday resorts, have now been liberated 
for general service. But, against this, large sums of money 
are immobilised in the tills of the countless canteens 
which are now open, day and night, throughout the 
country. Many of these, fearing a shortage of change, 
keep more till money than is necessary, and even some 
banks have tended to hoard their suvvlies of change. 
The 1941 figures of the Royal Mint showed some in- 
teresting changes. For a long time, the most popular silver 
coin has been the sixpence, closely followed by the 
shilling. The circulation of these two coins had increased 
enormously, owing to the great extension of coin-operated 
meters and automatic machines, and to the growth of the 
6d. and 3d. stores. During the war, however, the demand 
for them has not grown so much as for other silver co‘ns, 


and, for the first time for many years, the florin headed 


the list with an issue of 24,451,079. The florin is a handy 
voin in paying the fighting Services, and it is said to be 
particularly popular in RAF stations. 

Perhaps the most striking feature of last year’s coinage 
was the very large issue of the new yellow twelve-sided 


(By a Correspondent) 


3d. piece—60,239,489, against 12,636,018 in 1940. This 
increase was largely due to the fact that no pennies at all 
were struck, and the public therefore had little choice. It 
was not, however, entirely Hobson’s choice, for there are 
now signs that the public, which is always conservative in 
matters of coinage, is at last overcoming its prejudice 
against this monetary newcomer. It is only five years 
since this~-coin was introduced. The silver threepenny bit 
is an old coin, but when its issue was revived for general 
circulation in 1845 it did not win immediate approval, 
and it was ten years before it was generally accepted. The 
florin took over twenty years to establish itself, so that the 
yellow threepenny bit is still in its early days. 

The great advantages of this coin are that it uses only 
about one-fourth of the metal required to make three 
pennies. It is, therefore, economical to manufacture, and 
much easier to transport than an equivalent value of 
bronze coin. It is, incidentally, a source of great profit to 
the Mint. Its alloy is cheap, and the metal required to 
manufacture the 1941 issue of £752,994 probably cost 
about £25,000—leaving a gross profit of over £700,000. 
Although thesé coins are commonly called “nickel,” the 
alloy contains only 1 per cent of nickel ; the rest is copper 
and zinc, that is, brass. 

The arguments in favour of the new threepenny bit 
seem to have affected sympathetically the demand for the 
small silver threepenny bit. In 1941, 7,979,411 of these 
were minted—the highest figure for twenty years. These 
coins circulate freely in Scotland ; they are unpopular in 
London, and in England generally they seem to be found 
in “pockets”; one locality will be always well supplied 
with them, while another is always short. 

The issue of halfpennies and farthings in 1941 consti- 
tuted in each case a new high record in the history of the 
Mint. The demand for ies was no doubt stimu- 
lated by the introduction in London and elsewhere of the 
minimum, 13d fare on public transport vehicles, while 
both halfpennies and farthings have figured more pro- 
minently in the prices of many articles owing to the 
operation of the Purchase Tax and ‘in the price-fixing of 
certain rationed goods. 

Although the Mint has increased the output of these 
two coins, it has kept their issue well under control. Other- 
wise, there would have been little purpose in suspending 
the issue of pennies in 1940 to save copper. The weight 
of the halfpennies and farthings issued in 1941 was only 
some 330 tons, whereas in 1938, when large quantities of 


‘pennies were struck, the weight of the bronze coin issued 


exceeded 1,400 tons. The Mint estimated that by 
striking the new threepenny bits instead of pennies it 
would save 800 tons of copper annually. 

No five-shilling pieces were struck in 1941. This digni- 
fied coin is more popular in the collector’s cabinet than in 
the public’s pocket. Its issue ceased in 1902, and it was 
not included in the new King George V coinage in rort. 
It was generally assumed that the crown had met the same 
fate as its near relative the four-shilling piece—a coin 
first introduced in the Jubilee coinage of 1887 and dis- 
continued, unmourned, in 1890. In 1927, however, largely 
to please collectors, the crown was restored, and limited 
issues were made thereafter of about 4,000 a year. In 
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1935, the Jubilee Crown was struck, and this so fired the 
public imagination that 698,224 were issued. In 1937, the 
Coronation year, there was a similar demand for the new 
crown of King George VI, of which 404,729 were issued. 
In these two years alone over a million crowns were thus 
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struck—enough to meet normal demands for two hundred 
and fifty years. Most of these have been returned 
unwanted to the banks, and, while such great stocks 
— further mintings of the five-shilling piece are 
unlikely. 


Finance and Banking 


Heavy TDR Payments 


There has been no relief for the banks this week in 
the burden of their Treasury deposit receipt payments, The 
amount of new money required of them through this 
channel has been reduced from £80 millions to £65 millions. 
but as current maturities have fallen even more steeply— 
namely, from {£60 millions to £40 millions, and as pre- 
encashments have been on about the same modest scale, 
both in respect of this and last week’s maturities, the net 
TDR total paid by the banks has risen by £5,000,000. In 
view of this fact, of the approaching end of the year, and 
of the abnormally large encroachments made on bank cash 
by withdrawals of currency, the banks have continued to 
avoid purchases of bills from the market. The market, for 
its part, obtained the larger allotment of 39 per cent -at 
last week’s tender for Treasury bills and has thus been 
called upon to take up a considerable amount of new bills. 
Fortunately the banks have been ready lenders of money, 
though reluctant buyers of bills, and there has been little 
difficulty in financing the additional bill holdings. No special 
assistance from the Bank of England has yet been required, 
but it will no doubt be forthcoming on the required 
abundant scale before the turn of the year. It would be 
possible on this occasion to shift to the shoulders of the 
Treasury the bulk of the task of financing the market 
over the turn of the year. The Treasury bill maturities 
in the final week of the year are concentrated during 
December, while it would be theoretically possible to 
concentrate the whole of the payment for that week’s new 
bills on Saturday morning, January 2nd. The authorities 
are, however, unlikely to tolerate any jockeying of the 
kind by the discount market syndicate, and the applica- 
tions for Treasury bills from that quarter will probably 
have to be spread with greater evenness over the week. 


* * * 


South Africa’s Debt Repatriation 


The further repatriation of South African sterling 
securities announced at the end of last week (the details of 
the operation, as it affects the Stock Exchange, will be 
found in a note on page 805) almost exactly accounts for 
the creditor balance of payments of the Union over the 
past year. As usual, that balance, after meeting current com- 
mercial payments and such capital transactions as the 
continued repatriation of South African mining shares, 
has been allowed to accumulate in the form of ‘gold held 
by the South African Reserve Bank. That institution has 
first pick of the newly mined South African gold, and the 
balance sold to the British Treasury is so calculated as to 
meet current requirements for overseas payments. Accord- 
ing to the returns of the Reserve Bank of South Africa, 
the gold reserve has risen over the twelve months to Novem- 
ber 6th last by £19 millions to £71 millions. These figures 
are expressed in gold calculated at the old nominal parity 
of 85s. an ounce. The true value of the existing reserve 
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is thus £142 millions, and the expansion over the past 
year amounts to £39 millions. This last figure is exactly the 
amount of gold which the Reserve Bank is to make avail- 
able to the Union Treasury in order to finance the latest 
repatriation of South African sterling debt. This procedure 
follows the pr. ~edent that was set in dealing with the first 
South African: sterling debt repatriation in October, 1941. 
On that occasion, the sterling securities in question were 
taken over by the South African Reserve Bank, the sterling 
price being provided by the appropriate sale of gold to 
the British Treasury. The securities were then cancelled 
by the proceeds of domestic borrowing. 


* * & 


Banks and EPT 


Mr McKenna’s recent assertion that no British bank 
had yet had to pay Excess Profits Tax, and his accompany- 
ing estimate that the return to bank shareholders did not 
represent more than 4 per cent on the total capital em- 
ployed—including published and hidden reserves—were, 


not unnaturally, linked together ; and the deduction made - 


by many of his readers was that the banks had not paid 
EPT, because they were earning less than the 6 per cent 
that would be allowed on a capital standard assessment. 
There is, however, a complete non sequitur in this line of 
reasoning. Under the relevant Finance Acts, the . taxpayer 
does not have the option of choosing a profits standard or 
a capital standard—whichever is the larger—for his EPT 
assessment. There is nothing in the Acts which would 
allow the banks to be assessed on a capital standard. The 
position is that the banks’ assessment to EPT is based on 
a profits standard, for which they are allowed to select one 
of four figures—the profits earned in 1935, in 1936, the 
average of 1935 and 1937, or the average of 1936 and 1937. 
The most favourable of these, judging by the published 
figures, would appear to be the 1936-37 average. The 1941 
published earnings of the five largest clearing when 
grossed up for income-tax were some £1,500,000 above this 
standard. How, then, can this fact be reconciled with the 
assertion that no EPT was paid in respect of last year? 
There can only be one answer; it is to be found in the 
wide disparities which occur between the banks’ taxable 
profits and the corresponding figures which are allowed to 
appear in the published profit and loss accounts. The 
published profits are no guide to the banks’ true and taxable 
earnings. It certainly cannot be asserted that, as the pub- 
lished figures suggest, the average of 1936 and 1937 profits 
provide the most favourable EPT standard. It is probable 
that the experience of each bank differs from that of other 
banks in this respect. The order of magnitude of these 
divergences between taxable and published profits can only 
be guessed at by those outside, but in some years the former 
may well have been double the disclosed figure. There are 
many deductions from published profits, in respect of 
buildings and transfers to internal reserves, which are not 
allowed for tax purposes. On the other hand, disclosed 
profits may include recoveries in respect of debts previously 
written off which would not be taxed in respect of that 
year, because the earlier provision for writing these assets 
off were made out of taxed profits. 


* 


But perhaps the most important divergence arises out of 
capital profits made through the sale of securities. Large- 
scale conversions of banks’ securities are somewhat hap- 
hazard in their incidence, and if they yield a considerable 
profit on the price at which the securities were obtained, 
the effect on that particular year’s taxable profits may be 
quite startling. Needless to say, no such profit would be 
shown in the published figures. It is not unreasonable to 
assume that during one of the years 1935 to 1937 such 
capital profits may have been substantial. This was a per! 
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when banks were entering the market for 44 per cent con- 
version loan on a fairly heavy scale. This stock was then 
a short-dated security, highly eligible for the banks, and 
commanded a premium. The premium itself might well 
have been written off from published profits—whereas the 
profits undoubtedly secured on the sale of other. securities 
for conversion into 4} per cent would have swollen the 
taxable profits, but have been entirely ignored in the pub- 
lished figures. It is unlikely that any such capital profits 
have accrued to the banks since the beginning of the war. 
Their trading in securities in the war years has been a 
wholly one-way traffic. In other words, the banks’ EPT 
standards are appreciably higher than the published figures 
would even remotely suggest. 


a x * 


Post-War Interest Rates 


One of the few occasions on which last week’s House 
of Commons debate on war finance touched a qualitative 
level attuned to the occasion was in the discussion of post- 
war interest rates by Mr Benson, Labour member for 
Chesterfield. Mr Benson stated the position very clearly: 
the Government can borrow cheaply now because it mono- 
polises the capital market, while by its control of labour, 
materials and civilian consumption it can keep capital 
development for other than approved purposes down to 
negligible proportions, After the war, the position will be 
radically altered ; civilian industry will again become a keen 
competitor for capital ; not only will there be prospects of 
large new industrial issues in the capital market, but com- 
panies, which throughout the war have been compelled to 
skimp plant renovation and to invest in Government secu- 
rities the substantial allocations which would have financed 
new capital expenditure, will tend to sell their gilt-edged 
securities so 2s to put in hand long deferred renovation of 
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plant. What will happen to the rate of interest then? Mr 
Benson asks this question with .all the apprehension that 
springs from his belief that low interest rates are the key 
to the success of Britain’s economic reconstruction. He 
suggested two answers to his query. The first, of general 
character, was that the transition from war to peace in 
industry must involve some continuation of the priorities, 
quotas and controlled prices which form part of the present 
official control over capital development. The second, of 
more specialised technical character, is that steps should 
be taken to peg the low rates on short-term assets held by 
the banks. In particular, Mr Benson suggested that the 
many hundreds of millions of pounds which by the end of 
the war will have been invested by the banks in Treasury 
—_ receipts should be funded at a low rate—not ex- 
the estimated cost to the banks of operating the 
credit created against the issue of these securities—and 
with special discounting provisions to be used in emer- 
gencies. This course of “ bullying the banks” is always 
a tempting way out of an impasse such_as this. It is quite 
possible that the ultimate fate of the TDRs will follow 
the lines suggested by Mr Benson, But it would be court- 
ing compete disillusionment to expect any such move to 
solve the problem of the short-term rate of interest. The 
market rate for new short loan: accommodation will move 
quite independently of the artificial rate to which a propor- 
tion—however large—of bank assets has been pegged. The 
problem of the open market rate must be solved by more 
fundamental measures. There will be a famine of capital 
after the war and a correspondingly keen demand for 
capital goods and the wherewithal to finance their purchase. 
If no part is to be given to the rate of interest in 
the order of priorities for the satisfaction of these demands, 
if the rate of interest is to be pegged and to play a static 
réle, the alternative must be centralised control of priorities 
and planning of capital development as stringent and over- 
riding as exists today. 


Investment 


Another Vesting Order 


After a gap of almost eleven months, the Treasury 
announced the registration, and transfer to itself, of a 
further block of securities towards the end of last week. 
This time, the stocks concerned are five loans of the 
Union of South Africa—the second operation of that 
Dominion under the Defence (Finance) Regulations, some 
£40 millions of securities of the Union, Natal and the 
Cape of Good Hope having been called in October, 1941, 
for payment on the following December 1st. Prior to that, 
about £8,000,000 of 5 per cent stock had been paid off 
at its due date, namely July 1, 1940. On this occasion, the 
stocks involved are the 3 per cent of 1954-64 and the 3} 
per cents of 1953-73, and 1955-65; the 44 per cent 1955-75 
and the § per cent 1950-70, the total nominal value being 
some £42 millions. A premium of little more than 12 
points is paid in the case of each of the last two, so that 
the Union is getting out of its bargain on rather favour- 
able terms. The consideration is, of course, based on the 
market price, plus interest to the date of payment, February 
15th for securities in respect of which delivery has been 
completed by January 25th. The effect of previous vesting 
has, however, been to keep the price of securities carrying 
a high nominal rate of interest down well below the point 
at which the true return is at the level of 3 per cent, at 
which the Union could certainly borrow for a decade or 
so. The operation is the counterpart of the steady excess of 
South Africa’s exports over her imports thanks to American 
purchases of gold. The Union does not accumulate ster- 
ling, but buys back a part of her own gold production, and, 
as a result of this, the holding of bullion and coin in the 
Reserve Bank had risen by some 62 per cent in the first 
ten months of this year. On the previous occasion, payment 
for the vested securities was made by surrendering gold, 
not sterling balances, and it has been announced that. gold 
will be transferred to cover this payment, estimated to 
tequire £39 millions. The exchange aspects of the deal are 
dealt with on page 804. This means, in substance, that 
it will yield dollars. The usual arrangements have been 
made for the proceeds to be accepted in broken amounts in 
subscription for National War, Savings and Defence bonds 


how on tap, subject to the customary limitations as to’ 


minimum, and in the case of the latter, maximum holdings. 


A Sympathetic Advance 


The event of the week has been a renewed rise in the 
Funds, mainly medium and long dated stocks, as a sym- 
pathetic reaction to the news of the vesting of the South 
African stocks. The movement follows a familiar pattern 
and it is justified to the extent that a substantial part of the 
proceeds of the operation must, inevitably, go into gilt-edged. 
It is to be noted, however, that this new money constitutes 
only a 50 per cent addition to the India payments, due on 
January 5th ; that a substantial part of the proceeds will 
go into shorts, or into issues now on tap ; and that a further 
considerable proportion will not go to the gilt-edgéd mar- 
ket at all. This has always been the experience in the past. 
It can scarcely fail to be so now, especially as almost a 
third of the money involved is at present in stocks bearing 
a nominal rate of 44 or 5 per cent. What the Funds are 
benefiting from at present is reinvestment in advance of 
the India moneys, and a proportion even of these is going 
into good equities. The attention of the market, and the 
investor, having been drawn to the possibilities of vesting 
orders, they may anticipate a fairly well sustained strength 
of fixed interest securities, and it is not improbable that 
there will be a further closing of yield margins between the 
Funds and other good fixed interest securities. For instance, 
it is not impossible that a modest demafid for Australasian 
stocks owes as much to this line of argument as to the 
continued success in the Solomons. The effect of the India 
and South Africa payments will, however, be short lived 
and there is not a great deal of scope for further similar 
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father die during the child’s minority. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 
FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
Founded 1835 e c 3 


48 Gracechurch Street, 


London, 
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. There are municipal issues of the eae te 
the tune of £20 millions, which will probably be taken ov: 
There are certain Indian railway edie aed aeietmnaneh ts 
number of common shares, i 


‘Canadian wm Pea may, imagin- 
ably, still be collected and pledged, if — 
last, at least, — scarcely lead to 
Funds, The inves or anmenentten- 
ness done amie a6 fall to new low levels; but the 
volume of enquiry continues to increase and when the 
holiday and tax payments are out of the way he may still 
decide that it is worth risking further attacks on the rights 
of equity holders. According to The Actuaries’ Investment 
Index, the yield margin between Old Consols and British 
industrial equities was still one and one-third points on 
November 24th. It is, probably, very similar now. 


* * * 


Shareholders’ Apathy 


Of the numerous schemes recently put forward by 
company diréctors, only one, that of Peter Robinson, 
has met with definite, organised opposition. In this case, 
the shareholders’ committee received sufficient support to 
a the passing of the proposals and discussions are now 

between it and the board. In the case of the 
john Lewis offer to holders of ordinary capital in SPS 
to transmute their 7 per cent participating rights into 3 per 
cent cumulative preference, answers have been received 
from holders representing —— approaching half the 
total independent holdings. These show a vote of over five 
to one in favour of the proposal by both number and value. 
If large holdings are excluded, the majority by value is 
not reduced as low as four to one in favour. In the circum- 
stances, the company is convening class meetings to sanction 
the scheme. The view was expressed in The Economist of 
December 5th, that the data do not exist to determine 
probable post-war earnings and that the scheme ought to 
be rejected as premature. Insofar as they affect it at all, 
subsequent events only serve to strengthen this view. 
Meanwhile, the Gaumont-British offer to General Theatres 
has been only a qualified success, in that it has been 
accepted by only some 60 per cent of holdings, against 
the 90 asked for. Gaumont-British have decided to accept 
the smaller amount and are keeping the offer open. It 
seems improbable that acceptance will reach a total which 
will permit the buyers to enforce the decision against the 
minority who wish to retain their holdings, but, in the 
ignorance which exists as to the relations between the two 
concerns, it may not be wise to hold back. The English 
Electric offer to shareholders in D. Napier & Son is in 
quite a different category. Preliminary figures of earnings 
of the latter for the year to September 3oth last have been 
got out well in advance of the closing date of the offer, 
namely Monday next. They suggest a recovery in equity 
earnings from 9.4 to 15.1 per cent, but the distribution is 
unchanged at 7} per cent. 


* * * 


Permanent Proxies 


Attention has been drawn to the fact that the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company is issuing a form of permanent 
proxy to its preference stockholders. This, in effect, transfers 
the voting rights of the holder to the chairman and president 
of the company in respect of all matters affecting the 
company’s business, and it runs until revoked in writing. 
The practice is believed to be quite exceptional in Canada, 
and it is certainly so in this country. It has been in use 
for half a century or so by this company, and it is believed 
that a fair proportion of holders do in fact transfer their 
voting rights. This attitude towards the responsibilities of 
shareholders is contrary to the whole trend of modern 
thought on the subject, and it is to be hoped that few, if 
any, stockholders will give the proxy. It is not clear 
whether those preference holders who do give it receive 
full details of the business to be transacted at the meetings 
of the company, but, in any case, the practice must make 
it slightly more difficult for those who object to any pro- 
posed step to make their objection effective. 


* * ; * 


Carreras Dispute 


The publication of the full report of Carreras shows 
that the annual meeting is to be held on December 30th. 


On Friday, December 18th, Mr Justice Simonds dismissed . 
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the motion to ao ee company from 
voting against the re-election Codrington 1 
the board. The Chairman, Sir Edward Baron, is believed to 


- hold voting control, and, as the main action, to determine 


whether or not this is so, cannot be heard until next session, 
he will presumably be able to stop the election, if he is 
determined to do so. It is to be hoped that he will do 
nothing of the sort, but that he and other officers in charge 
of the direction of this undertaking will reach agreement. 
If they do not now, it is improbable that the ultimate deci- 
sion of the courts will produce a final acceptance and the 
state of disharmony will be perpetuated, This is yet another 
instance of the evil of dissociating control from financial 
ownership. In the case of this concern, a holding of little 
over three per cent of the various classes of ordinary Capital 
gives control, since only twice that amount have any voting 
rights. There are, of course, cases where it is desirable that 
control shall be vested in a few hands, at least for a period, 
but this does not appear to be one of them. That is noi, 
however, the point at issue in this discussion. It is raised 
because a vote of a number of shareholders at a general 
meeting has a quality of impersonality which is sadly lack- 
ing from this case. Meanwhile, there would seem to be 
nothing greatly amiss with the direction of the company, 
although very little indication is given by published figures. 
Profit is up by more than 40 per cent at £3,121,988, 
which suggests a very marked expansion in turnover, The 
increase is more than neutralised by higher tax provision 
and the net amount available for equity is £533,208, against 
£554,644, which means a small draft on the carry forward 
against an addition to it of some £45,000. The feature of 
the balance sheet is a rise of £1,577,000 in stock in trade 
which almost doubles it. The bulk of the rise, presumably, 
reflects higher prices. This is financed by a jump in credi- 
tors, while substantial expansion in debtors and investments 
is financed by a fall in cash. The price of the £1 “A” 
shares, at 117s. 6d., ex dividend, gives a yield of £4 13s. 8d. 


Company Notes 


Lancashire Cotton Setback 


The preliminary statement of the Lancashire Cotton 
Corporation shows a decline in net earnings—after taxation, 
fees and war damage contributions—of nearly £100,000 to 
£599,907. In view of a rise in depreciation from £216,989 
to £225,000, equity earnings are reduced from. £334,571 to 
£243,472, representing 21.6 against 32.4 per cent, The 
carry forward is, however, slightly increased at the cost 
of halving the previous year’s £200,000 transfer to general 
reserve, which is now raised to £750,000. The ordinary 

yment, maintained at 7} per cent, is still very generously 
covered by surplus earnings and there is no serious danger 


Years to October 31, 


wx — 1 
Profits after tax and fees*... 627,820 694,977 599,907 
_ Depreciation reserve ........ 155,000 216,989 225,000 
Debenture interest.......... 75,000 75,000 74,563 
Preference dividend......... 68,430. 68,417 56,872 

Ordi: stock :— 

Earne ae rr et eee re 329,390 334,571 243,472 
EE sina steunapaneksns 25,647 125, §125,666 
BOVMOE DH, wc csccaccsecess 28 -6 32-4 §21-6 

NE Fa ecns ude anesn'ves 74 1k 7% 
General reserve............. * $250,000 200,000 100,000 
Carry forward.............. 203,023 211,929 - §229,735 


* Also after war damage contribution in 1941 and 1942. 
t Includes £100,000 to stock reserve. 
§ Estimated. 


that the difficult trading conditions, with which the cor- 
poration is now contending, will threaten the return on 
equity capital, unless the directors specifically decide on an 
ultra conservative policy. The setback in the net figure is 
not unexpected. The concern was severely hit by the dis- 
appearance of much of its skilled labour at the time when 
the concentration policy was implemented, and, in the 
previous year, was unable to work in lowest cost con- 
ditions or to supply the full demand for its products. The 
extent to which the labour problem has been solved is 
probably the most important single influence on current 
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earnings, but there is also some agitation to increase prices. 
The £1 ordinary stock, at 32s. yields £4 16s. per cent. 


* * * 


Smaller Aircraft Concerns 


The latest results of smaller aircraft companies tend 
to suggest that their experience has been less favourable 
than that of the motor concerns whose reports were dis- 
cussed in The Economist of December 19th. The three 
concerns whose accounts are analysed in the following 
table show, in two cases, a decline in equity earnings. 
Little guidance can be obtained from any of the published 
figures of total profits, since these are now all shown after 
some portion of taxation and numerous other charges and 
provisions. The most reasonable inference is, however, that 
- gross yay - —— all cases substantially risen. 

e reason for the ine in equity earnings of Handley 
Page and Phillips and Powis is almost certainly the fact 
that their wartime expansion has been more exaggerated 
than that of predominantly motor concerns, so that they 
suffer from an unfavourable EPT standard as well as. from 





























; Earned for 
Tota : Dece: 
Company and Date | Dis- Ordinary Divi nen 
of Accounts closed Pt : 
Profits pnnnne Price | Yield 
Hane : % % ex. dividend | £ s. d. 
sas teeisieds 951,569 | 199,565 | 85-6 | t44-8 5s, stock 
lv acestesconcs 160,888*| 139,474 | 64-7 i 40 at {810 2 
i ocosscnseccd 149,884*] 128,470 | 58-8 ; 40 23/6 * | 
Phillips & Powis 
19h — 79,61 
oh ,611§| 45,729 | 23-4 5 5s. shares 
ee te 51,4268] 42,710 | ¢ 8-6 6 9 
ica bsanesscacd 41,706§| 33,355 133 ae 5/- ne 


pesdsessecaee ote. = as fs $ ¢t § 5s. shares 
” a4 ? Z 4 t 
rrr ree 42,784°| 39,134 | ¢t 9:8 i 4 } 7 


* After administration ex , depreciati i refer- 
soe gala ediee on —_ epreciation and taxation, except tax on prefer 
t Tax free. Less tax ; interim declared, less tax and final declared free of tax. 

j After E.P.T. ; dividends shown gross in 1939 and 1941. 
After tax, including tax on dividends ; contingencies and, in 1942, war damage. 





the effect of rising costs and narrowed contract margins. 
Westland Aircraft, in all probability, does not yet pay EPT. 
The only concern which is reducing the ordinary payment 
is Phillips and Powis, with an actual cut of 3 per cent less 
tax to 9 per cent less tax, corresponding to the reduction 
in surplus earnings, The dominating feature of the in- 
dustrial experience of all these concerns, as well as of Aero 
Engines, which has recently issued accounts for the three 
years ending July 31st last, is the expansion in turnover. 
All balance sheets bear testimony to this rise, both in terms 
of increased liquid items and of stringency of ready cash. 
In this respect the position of Handley Page has notably 
improved. Bank overdraft of £189,918 has been eliminated 
and cash holdings raised from £1,604 to £52,712. The bank 
overdraft of Aero Engines stands at £420,020 and that of 
Phillips and _Powis is more than {£100,000 higher at 
£157,610. This indebtedness js the inevitable result of 
sudden expansion, and, in the context of war effort, not an 
unwelcome ‘sign. Yields, which range between £8 and £9 
per cent less tax, are sound for this type of security. 


* * * 


Improved Lorry Earnings 


The latest accounts of Guy Motors and Dennis Bros., 
two representative concerns in the commercial vehicle 
section of the motor industry, show that the latest period 
has been no less favourable than for the light engineering 
section. The following table, analysing results for both com- 
Panies over the past two years, shows that, in each case, 
total profits after tax were substantially higher. The decline 
In equity earnings of Guy Motors from £24,546 to £18,115 
is due solely to the rise of some £25,000, including £5,000 
for deferred repairs, in the depreciation transfer. The 15 
per cent ordinary dividend is still amply covered by earnings 
ef 18,3 against 24.8 per cent. The position is similar for 
Dennis Bros, for although equity earnings may be esti- 
mated as having risen from £108,564 to £134,030, the rise 
of £30,000 in the transfer to factory renewal reserve might 
strictly be charged against profits and would result in a. 
slight reduction in the earned rate. The 125 per cent divi- 
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dend: would, however, still be covered. In neither case is 
there any transfer to free reserves. These results point to 
the two factors which govern the destiny of the truck and 
lorry industry: the present substantial expansion in turn- 
over—resulting in a certain cash stringency—and the neces- 
sity to make very heavy depreciation provisions beyond 














Dennis Bros. Guy Motors. 
Years to September 30, Years to June-30, 
| 1941 | 1942 1941 1942 
£ gos £ 
Profits after tax*........ 129,400 166,256 | 110,986 132,443 
Depreciation............ 13,846 16,557 $66,883 $92,447 
I 6. 6546400604000 6,990 9,659 6,400 8,400 
ar damage............ ca , ‘a 2,191 2,868 
Deb. and pref. interest... os one 10,966 10,613 
Ordinary capital :— 
BP :4.06-<0cdéeeee 108,564 | 134.030 24,546 18,115 
DEES 6S eeicccsceoece 5 93,905 14,873 14,873 
Earned % ....cseccees 164-0 231 -8 24-8 18 3 
WEG ova siccccccscs 125 125 15 15 
Reserves§ .........c000 | 10,000 40,000 10,000 Ls 
Carry fo: 171,102 171,227 6,053 | 9,296 


DNS cee eenees : 


* And after tax on dividends for Dennis Bros.; before tax on dividends for 
Guy Motors. 

¢ Including £5,000 for deferred repairs in each year. 

§ Factory renewal for Dennis ; Contingencies for Guy. 


those permitted by the Inland Revenue authorities for tax 
purposes. For the present, profits appear high, but a heavy 
reconstruction programme must be undertaken before the 
companies can expect to excel in the post-war world. The 
balance sheet shows the expected expansion in debtors, 
creditors, stocks and work in progress, with a certain i 
in cash holdings. The expansion appears to have been more 
marked in the case of Dennis than of Guy. 

















x * * 


Diamond Payments 


The decision of the De Beers directors to double the 
payment on the deferred capital, thus distributing 40 per 
cent for the first time in well over a decade, scarcely ex- 
ceeded market expectations. Although there is no informa- 
tion as to work on the properties, the improved result is 
almost certainly a reflection of sales rather than production, 
and it is clear that the industry is one of those reaping the 
greatest benefit from the war. The demand for both indus- 
trial diamonds and gem stones has been good and there is 
every reason to suppose that both will continue to improve, 
unless and until the general level of taxation more than 
counteracts the decreased opportunities for expenditure on 
more usual objects. Hitherto, supply has lagged far behind 


‘demand at ruling prices, but the position is gradually 


improving as America and South Africa learn to replace the 
diamond cutters of Holland. While the outlook seems fair 
for the period of the war, the directors of this group of 
companies are, evidently, uncertain, since they postponed 
the interim payments. There will be some disappointment 
that the payment on Consolidated Diamond Mines of 
South West Africa should merely be maintained at 15 per 
cent. This is possibly due to the relatively smaller holding ° 
in the Diamond Corporation, but the accounts of neither 
company are of a character to permit any exact deductions. 
The effect of the announcement was to raise the 50s. De 
Beers’ deferred shares to 223s. 9d. and to cause a drop of 


. 74d. to 15s. 14d. in the ros. ordinary of Consolidated. In 


the absence of information as to the rate at which tax is 
to be deducted, exact yields cannot be calculated, but the 
returns are around 9; per cent for De Beers and 10} for 
Consolidated, subject in each case to tax at somewhat below 
the full rate. ; 


* * * 


Apex (Trinidad) Higher Profits 
The preliminary statement shows a rise of some £90,000 


_ to £676,745 in the profits of Apex (Trinidad) Oilfields for 


the year to September 3oth last. The improvement, despite 
the rise in costs to which the chairman referred at last 
year’s meéting, is not surprising in view of the extension 
of enemy control of alternative sources of supply in the 
Far East. The transfer for amortisation of wells is again 
slightly higher at £242,084 against £235,112, and there is 
an increase in tax liability from £131,000 to £205,000, 80 
that the actual rise in equity earnings is a modest one, from 
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196,217 to £205,878. In view of an increase in Dominion 
£10628) ex Relies, tax is deducted from the ordinary 
payment, maintained at 30 per cent, at 5s. 5d. against 6s., 
so that the rate of cover, adjusted for this factor, shows a 
slight decline from 41.4 to 40.2 per cent. General reserve 
receives £30,000, as in the two previous years, and the 
carry forward is nearly £11,000 higher at £143,168. These 
results are fully as good as could have been expected in 
view of the shortage of skilled labour and the inevitable 
transport difficulties. The 5s, ordinary shares at 33s. 6d. 
yield £4 11s. 4d. less tax at 5s. 5d. per cent, or £6 135. 
subject to the full standard rate. 


* : x * 


Further Kaffir Payments 


The dividends announced by the Anglo-American and 
Consolidated Gold Fields mining groups for the second 
half-year of 1942 were rather better than the market had 
expected. The Anglo-American group possibly underesti- 
mated the resilience of profits, and in five cases the latest 
dividends are higher than those announced last June, 
although only in two cases, Western Reefs and East Dagga, 
which are not yet fully developed, were payments raised 
above those of a year ago. All the others, except New 
Era, show falls. There is no case of a further reduction 
for the latest half-year. The Consolidated Gold Fields 
group contains two reductions on the figures of last June, of 
which one, that of Sub Nigel, from §s. 3d. to §s., is due 
wholly to the age of the mine, which is now past the point 
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of maximum yield. All mines except Vogelstruisbult, whose 
payment is restored from 9d. to r1o4}d., are distributing less 
than a year ago, but Simmer and Jack has returned to the 
dividend list with a distribution of 2d. for the year against 





DIVIDENDS PER SHARE 

















, : June, Dec., June, Dec., 
Years ending December 31 1941 | 1941 | 1942 1942 
Anglo-American ; 

B EE senediubsinwves 1/3 1/3 -/103 {- 
Daggafontein (5/-) .......... } 1/6 /3 1/4 
é gafontein (10/-)....... 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/5 
New Era (Bi) we seeee -/44 -/43 -| ~/44 
S. African Land (3/6) ....... 3/3 3/6 3/- 3/1) 
Springs (5/-). Saagreoabnease i 1- fp m4 
‘est Springs (£1) ........... |- - = - 
Western Reefs (5/-) ......... ees -/3 -/9 1/3 
Consolidated Gold Fields: 
Rietfontein Cons. (5/-)....... -/9 -/9 -/6 -/6 
Robinson Deep “ B” (7/6) ... 1/10} 1/10} 1/6 1/6 
Simmer & Jack (2/6) ........ -/6 | -/5 Nil -/2 
Sub Nigel (10/-)* ........... 6/3 6/3 5/3 5/- 
Venterspost (10/-)*.......... -/9 -/9 -/Tk -/6 
Vogelstruisbult (10/-)........ -/104 * -/10$ -/9 ~/10} 
Luipaards Vlei (2/-)* ........ -/5 -/5 -/4 ~/4 





* Financial year ends June ‘30. 





11d. a year ago. There was some disappointment that 
Vlakfontein has not yet entered the dividend list, but, on 
the whole, market opinion is relieved that the more general 
downward trend initiated last summer has been checked 
for the present. 


Industry and Trade 


Highlands Electricity Development 


The Government has accepted the main recommenda- 
tions of the Committee on Hydro-electric Development in 
Scotland, which was appointed in October, 1941 ; and legis- 
lation will probably be introduced shortly after the Christ- 
mas recess. The Committee has produced what should be 
a workable compromise between the views of those who 
oppose any development of the Highlands for fear of spoil- 
ing natural beauty and those who press for industrial devel- 
opment irrespective of aesthetic consequences. The report 
points out that most of the undeveloped water resources 
of the Highlands are in lonely and inaccessible places and 
that intensive exploitation of similar resources has been 
carried out in Norway, Switzerland and elsewhere, without 
disfiguring the countryside or adversely affecting tourist 
trades. The present scheme is designed to give the inhabi- 
tants a future, as well as a past, and to revitalise what has 
become a depressed area. Clearly the Highlands cannot 
remain the preserve of land-owning and sporting interests, 
and there must be more useful occupations for the popula- 
tion than being deer-stalkers, game-keepers and ghillies. 

- The Committee recommends the creation of a non-profit- 
making public service corporation, called the North Scot- 
land Hydro-electric Board, with responsibility for electricity 
generation and supply in the northern area, that is, the 
area north of a line which runs approximately from Dum- 
barton to-Montrose, The Board would undertake a develop- 
ment programme with the three main objectives of attract- 
ing to the Highlands a share in the electro-chemical and 
electro-metallurgical industries; developing power for the 
consumers of existing undertakings or for consumers in its 
own area ; and carrying on experimental schemes in isolated 
districts. It would be empowered to acquire the land and 
wayleaves necessary by requisition, failing agreement. The 
vesting of responsibility for development in a public cor- 
poration rather than in a private company should act as a 
safeguard of the public interest, while the proposal that the 
new Board should be advised in framing and executing its 
schemes by an Amenity Committee is a wise precaution. 


* * * 
Wage Increases 


In the prolonged absence of a unified policy for 
wages, rises continue to be won, haphazardly, in industry 


after industry. In some cases, such as that of merchant ° 


seamen, there is abundant reason for higher pay—in others, 
good reasons are much harder to seek. It is estimated that 
during January to September this year, nearly five and a 
half million workers shared increases (in rates of pay) 
amounting to £1,250,000 a week. A new batch of rises has 
been announced, covering merchant seamen and ranging 
through various industries to canteen workers. The 
National Maritime Board has agreed new rates for the 
Merchant Navy, to operate from February 1st. Basic pay 
is to be increased by amounts ranging from Ios. to £4 a 
month, according to rank, and the “ differential” payment 
of £2 is to be merged with basic rates. The Cotton Con- 
ciliation Committee has awarded a flat rate rise of §s. a 
week to adult cotton weavers working a full complement 
of looms, bringing their minimum wage to 48s.; the new 
rates begin in the first week of January. In 1943, about 
200,000 shipbuilding workers are to receive a war bonus; 
6s. a week is to be paid to adult males ; women and youths 
will also benefit. In mid-January, under a new agreement, 
member firms of the National Society of Caterers to 
Industry will raise wages by 5s. a week for adults, by 4s. 
a week for workers aged 18 to 21 years, and by 3s. a week 
for younger workers. 


* * * 


Coal Mines Financial Control 


Under the new financial control arrangements in the 
coal mining industry, the revenue from the Is. a ton price 
increase operative from January Ist will not be retained by 
the colliery companies, but, like the July increase of 3s. per 
ton, will be diverted under a levy of at least a corresponding 
amount into the national pool which was created under the 
Coal Charges Order of June 3rd last. On current disposals 
the 1s. will yield approximately £9 millions per annum 
and will swell the annual rate of inflow into the Coal 
Charges Account under the control of the Ministry of Fuel 
and Power to above £40 millions. The chief claim of this 
fund is the Greene wage, which was estimated to cost over 
£23 millions per annum; but other charges which the 
pool is intended to cover are (1) assistance to necessitous 
undertakings ; (2) guaranteed wage payments under the 
Essential Work Order ; and (3) the additional wages under 
the output bonus scheme. Pending the settlement of the 
ultimate form and extent of Government control under 
requisition, the Exchequer has been temporarily financing 
some expenditure, but it has now been arranged that the 
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industry must bear all expenditure which can be said to be 
part of the cost of coal production. The Exchequer will bear 
the burden of emergency measures, including the heavy 
cost of the operational control now being exercised by the 
Ministry of Fuel through the national and regional mach- 
inery created under the authority of the White Paper of 
last June. Accordingly, the fund must defray expenses 
incurred under the special measures which have been taken 
for the recruitment, training, transport, and transfer of 
miners, and the cost of a non-recurring levy (probably not 
more than Id. per ton) which it is proposed to make in 
1943 under the Workmen’s Compensation Bill now before 
Parliament. 

* 


The new arrangements provide also for a more syste- 
matic and assured remuneration for capital. Hitherto, there 
have been considerable disparities between the trading 
balances of the various districts. Some have been handi- 
capped by debit balances while others have been showing 
credit balances ranging up to 2s. or more per ton. The main 
object of this part of the scheme is to secure a better equali- 
sation of the available net proceeds of the industry. In the 
fixing of the datum, minimum, and maximum rates per ton 
of credit balances, regard has been had to past performances 
and to the desirability of stabilising them with only half- 
yearly opportunities for revision. For the industry as a 
whole the datum credit balance, it is understood, closely 
approximates that earned during the first half of 1939 with 
a maximum rate only about 6d. per ton above it, while the 
appropriate credit balance for each individual district is 
to be adjusted by abatements in the payment of the levy 
under the form of price allowances. The pool is to bear 
the drain of these price allowances as well as the cost of 
the other services enumerated above. It is understood that 
the 1d. per ton increase in the price of coal authorised by 
the Board of Trade last July to cover the cost of charges 
consequential on the wage increases granted under the 
Greene award is to be discontinued, but the original levy of 
7d. per ton to cover assistance to necessitous undertakings 
and guaranteed wage payments is being reduced to 6d. per 
ton, and it is expected that from the beginning of the new 
year the total levy under the Coal Charges Order will be 
either 4s. 6d. per ton or 5s. if this higher rate is considered 
necessary. It is not expected that the fund will be equal to 
the payment even of the contemplated minimum credit 
balance in respect of 1942. 


* x * 


Lead Supplies 


The supplies of lead available to the United Nations 
are less scarce in relation to demand than those of the 
other leading non-ferrous metals. In its latest survey of 
strategic materials, the United States War Production Board 
classifies copper, zinc, tin, aluminium and magnesium under 

the heading of products which are only available for 
military purposes ; lead, on the other hand, is listed among 
materials which are also available for civilian needs and as 
a substitute for other metals. In this country, too, lead is 
being released more freely for non-military uses than any 
of the other major base metals. There are two reasons for 
the relatively comfortable Allied’ lead supply position, With 
the exception of some 100,000 metric tons of lead normally 
produced in Burma and Japan and some 225,000 metric tons 
in German-controlled Europe, the United Nations control 
the entire world output of this metal, which, before the war, 
was at the rate of I {600,000-1,700,000 metric tons per 
annum, and has probably risen during the past two years. 
Secondly, the war has severely reduced the most important 
peace-time outlets for lead—building and the coating of 
electric cables—which formerly absorbed more than one- 
half of all supplies. Although lead consumption for military 
purposes—the metal has always been essential to the pro- 
duction of small arms munitions—has been greatly increased 
with the mechanisation of warfare, the reduction in its use 
for non-military purposes has been marked enough to assure 
ample supplies for current needs. The favourable lead 
position of the United Nations is particularly important in 
that this metal can be usefully employed in greater quanti- 
ties for purposes for which normally scarcer metals are 
required, such as protective coating, solder, bearing metals 
and foil. The Axis is short of lead. German-Europe 
before the war used to absorb much more than twice the 
quantity of lead it produced, and Japan produced less than 
one-tenth of its own requirements. True the lead mines of 
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Burma, now in Japanese occupation, could probably meet 
that country’s deficiency ; but in view of the destruction 
reported to have been carried out by the retreating Allied 
troops, it is doubtful whether the mines are again producing 
at anything like maximum capacity. 





* * * 


Fun of the Fair 


* Seasonal colour has inspired the Ministry of Food to 
“go gay” in its campaign to increase potato consumption. 
Potato Pete is holding a Christmas fair on a bombed site 
in a busy London shopping area, and the fun of the fair 
is given free rein. Gone are the days when every shop in 
the street vied with the others to produce the gayest, most 
exciting show, and Potato Pete, holding the field to him- 
self, is proving a great draw ; it would have done so against 
all rivals. Adults walk downstairs slowly, but for the younger 
there is speedy progression into the fair by means of a 
shute. Inside all tastes are catered for. Mother can discuss 
food and collect recipes in the Cookery Nook, while with 
four balls costing twopence the children can “sink a U- 
boat.” They must give the voucher they collect when pay- 
ing their twopences to mother, for it is worth two lb. of 
potatoes at the local greengrocer. When they have had their 
fill of Potato Nursery Rhymeland, the magic garden, the 
lucky slide, the distorting mirrors and the lucky dig, Father 
Christmas gives them a hot potato from his baked potato 
can. Having signed his took with a promise to eat more 
potatoes, the family can rest in the cinema, where there is 
something for everyone in the programme. 


* x x 


The New Domesday Book 


The National Farm Survey, which has been under- 
taken by the Ministry of Agriculture, is in the nature of 
a domesday book, whose object is complete knowledge of 
all farms. The Survey was begun early in 1941, and the field 
work is nearing completion. The information collected falls 
into three sections. A record for each farm gives data 
on such subjects as the conditions of tenure and occupation; 
the natural state of the farm, including its fertility; its 
equipment; weed and pest infestation; water and electricity 
supplies ; its management and its wartime ploughing-up 
record. From the completed June, 1941, farm census return, 
statistics of crop acreage and livestock numbers have been 
added, and a plan of the farm is part of the survey. The 
county war agricultural executive committees have assumed 
the onerous task of collecting the material, in which they 
have had the assistance of practical farmers and surveyors. 
A good deal of the data has been assembled in the course 
of inspections made for other specific purposes, such as 
the allocation of ploughing up quotas and drainage grants. 
The survey has already proved of great value to the county 
committees, and has enabled productivity to be stepped up 
on individual farms. Its usefulness in post-war planning 
can scarcely be exaggerated. With the picture of all aspects 
of farms and farming it provides, whatever policy for agri- 
culture is adopted, lack of information will not hinder its 
formation or operation. 


* * * 


Miners’ Bonus—A Correction : 


Last week The Economist inadvertently repeated a 
mistake made, equally inadvertently, by the Ministry of 
Fuel and Power. In a note on page 778, entitled “Coal 
Output,” the sentence beginning “The number of miners 
to receive the bonus was 230,500 in November,” should 
continue: “compared with 290,000 in the previous period,” 
instead of 190,000 as stated. On page 646 of the issue of 
November 21st the same wrong figure was given, and the 
same substantial correction (which has, unfortunately, not 
yet been made publicly by the Ministry itself) applies. 


* ¥ * 


Correction 


In a Note called “ Another Miliion Acres ” on page 743 
of The Economist of December 12th, reference was made 
to a paper by Mr D. R. Bomford, chairman of the Tractor 
Users’ Association. This paper was read to the Royal 
Society of Arts (16 John Adam Street, London, W.C. 2), 
not, as stated, to the Royal Statistical Society. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


THE FINANCIAL NEWS 
LIMITED 


The forty-fifth annual general meeting 
of The Financial News, Limited, was held, 
on the roth instant, at the registered offices 
of the company, 20, Bishopsgate, E.C. 2, 
Major-General G. P. Dawnay, CB., 
C.M.G., D.S.O, M.V.O., chairman of the 

The chairman said: You will see from 
the directors’ report that the profit for the 
year covered by these accounts amounted 
to £15,374, leaving, after provision of 
£8 - for income-tax and N.D.C, a 
ieee of £7,297. These figures compare 
with a (= ine S&S So 
year, when, after having credited income- 
tax recovered from preference dividends, 
no further isi was required for 
: been charged oe has 
dividends last year net, as 
been done this year, the comparable profit 
would have been £5,691, so that this year 
shows an increase of £1,606. This result 
has enabled us to pay our full preference 
dividends and to recommend the payment 
of a dividend of 5 per cent. on the ordinary 
shares, while still ad very slightly— 
that is to the extent of about £75—to our 
carry-forward, = & a meee, this 
appears to your to a satisfactory 
result. The factors which I mentioned last 
year as tending to restrict our revenue- 
earning capacity, e.g., the ban on new issuts, 
the curtailment of for company meet- 
ing reports and so forth, continued no less 
in the year under review than in the pre- 
vious period. On the other hand, we have 
dealt in these accounts very conservatively 
with the profits of our su com- 
panies ; the results of the current t 
year up to date indicate that the period in 
which we are now embarked should com- 
pare not unfavourably with the period 
covered by 2 accounts ; and a 
position ¢ company is, as you see, 
satisfactory. In the circumstances, the board 
has felt justified on this occasion, unlike 


last year, in recommending the payment of . 
¢ i shares 


the modest dividend on the ordinary 
to which I have already referred. 

It will of course be understood that 
the present accounts reflect considerable 
economies, some of them sought by us and 
some imposed upon us, as for instance by 
the still further depletion of our staff during 
the year. This is now at the barest mini- 
mum necessary for the maintenance of the 
quality of our several publications. Those 
members of the staff who have remained 
with us have all had to share a greatly 
increased burden of work, and they have 
shouldered this burden cheerfully. We are 
continuing to supplement the pay of those 
members of the staff who find themselves 
on active service. ey 


SUBSIDIARY AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


During the past year the subsidiary and 
associated companies have each made 
profits, and those profits have, as I have 
already stated, been dealt with conserva- 
tively. The parent company has also made 
a profit in spite of the fact that many of 
our costs, and especially printing costs, have 
tended to rise. 

There is one point to which I propose 
to draw attention in connection with the 
balance-sheet. You will observe that our 
goodwill and copyrights still stand at the 
figure of £220,331, while our investments 
in subsidiary and associated companies 
stand at £159,159. The board thought it 
well recently to have an ind dent report 
made upon the value of the investments in 
subsidiary and associated companies. The 
report rendered to us indicates that the 
investment in subsidiary and associated 
companies has an actual value of nearly 
£72,000 in excess of the value in our 
balance-sheet. If this valuation be taken as 
reliable, which the board believe it to be, 
and if thereto were added the £100,000 
reserve account carried in our 
sheet, you would have £172,000 or there- 
abouts available to set against the figure of 
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000 of goodwill. The difference would 
oo intangible asset in our balance- 
sheet of only about £48,000 ; and the board 
t there would be any 
a figure of that order 
will of The Financial 


does not conceive | 


. In i 
will observe that I have left al 
of account our carry-forward of £98,729, 
which will be the figure to the 
credit of profit and loss account 
ment of the ordinary dividend now recom- 
“ats the liquid positi will 
e liq position, you 
see that the present accounts show cash 
at £19,456 and marketable securities at 
£42,571, which latter figure has since been 


look for any considerable increase in profits 
during the current year. Our business is, 
and must remain during the war, subject 
to the same difficulties, restrictions and 
limitations as those to which we have 
become accustomed during the past two 
years. But I think we may say that all our 
publications have maintained their positions 
in their respective fields, and that, at the 
moment at which I speak, they are holding 
their own, both as regards prestige and 
financial results. 

I have only to add our thanks to our 
executive and the officials and staff in 
all departments for their able, loyal and 
successful — during another war year, 
and to wish those serving in the Forces 
a safe return not too long delayed. 

The report and accounts were unani- 
mously adopted and a dividend of § per 
cent. on the ordinary shares for the year 
ended June 30, 1942, was declared. 


PENINSULAR AND ORIENTAL 
STEAM NAVIGATION 
COMPANY 


STATEMENT BY MR. A. O. LANG, 
DEPUTY CHAIRMAN 


The 102nd ordinary general meeting of 
the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Naviga- 
tion Company was held in London on 
the 23rd instant. 

The following are extracts from the state- 
ment previously issued to the stockholders, 
which was taken as read:—For reasons of 
security many items in the accounts cannot 
be explained in detail. It has been con- 
sidered prudent to add from profits the 
sum of £100,000 to “Tonnage Replace- 
ment Reserve.” 

Loss of tonnage results in loss of earn- 
ings, and until new ships can be built the 
company’s revenues must steadily decrease 
as Government paper cannot possibly give 
anything like the same revenue return. 

Subsidiaries are also suffering from the 
same disability, in some cases severely. 
With this. in mind the directors have de- 
cided that it would be prudent to write 
down the holdings and, apart from the allo- 
cation from profit and loss account, 
£400,000 from the compere’ investment 
reserve has been utilised for this purpose. 

The effect of the loss of tonnage is also 
prejudicial from an E.P.T. point of view 
as investments in Government securities 
are not allowed as capital employed in the 
business. ; 


Opportunity was taken recently of . 


giving notice of repayment on April 1, 
1943, of the 4} per cent. debenture stock, 
1943-72, the amount involved being 
£5,331,185. Holders of this stock were 
Offered £3,000,000 new 3} per cent. de- 
benture stock, 1953-73 at 99, redeemable 
at 101, and this issue has been oversub- 
scribed and will come into being on 
April 1st next. 

It will be appreciated that post-war con- 
ditions cannot be forecast with any de- 
gree of accuracy, but Board is con- 
stantly considering all likely developments, 
and it may be that powers will require to 
be taken to permit aan company ¢n- 

in air transport of passengers, mails 
and. freight as complementary to its sea 
servi 


ice, 
The report and accounts were adopted. 


these calculations, you _ 
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THE INDUSTRIAL CREDIT 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION 


The ninth ordinary general meeting of 
this company was held, en the 15th instant, 


The net profit for the year, before charg- 
ee See oe 
i 1,859, as against £50,047 e pre- 
vious accounting period.” "his decline does 


ing capacity, since certain ¢ 
contributed to. the profits of the previous 
year. 

Deducting the provision for income-tax 
and corporation profits tax, amounting to 
£12,182, and adding the balance of un- 
divided profits brought forward from the 
last account, the total of profits available 
to be dealt with is £22,404. 

In view of the balance-sheet position, 
and notwithstanding the uncertainty of the 
outlook, the directors recommend a repeti- 
tion of last year’s dividend of 2} per cent. 
on the amount paid up on the shares, 
subject to tax. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


BARCLAYS BANK 
(DOMINION, COLONIAL AND 
OVERSEAS) 


ANNUAL MEETING OF 
STOCKHOLDERS 


The seventeenth ordinary general mett- 
ing of stockholders of Barclays Bank 
(Dominion, Colonial and Overseas) was 
held, on the 21st instant, at 29 Gracechurch 
Street, London, E.C. 

Sir John Caulcutt, K.C.M.G, (the chair- 
man), who presided, said that he had dealt 
with the affairs of the bank for the year 
ended September 30, 1942, in the state- 
ment which had been issued with the report 
and balance-sheet to the stockholders and 
to the Press, and it would only be 
necessary, therefore, to deal with the re- 
quisite resolutions and any comments 
which stockholders might desire to make: 

The chairman then moved the adoption 
of the report of the directors and the state 
ment of accounts and the payment of a 
final dividend of 4 per cent. actual on the 
8 per cent. cymulative preference stock and 
of 34 per cent. actual on the “A” stock 
and “B” shares. The motion was secon: 
ded by Mr. W. M. Goodenough (deputy- 
chairman) and carried unanimously. 


, Sir Ernest Oppen- 
heimer, the Right Hon. the Earl of Claren- 
don, K.G., G.C.MG., G.C.V.O., and Sit 
John Caulcutt, K.C.M.G., were re-elected: 

On the motion of the Right Hon. Lord 
Ebbisham, G.B.E., seconded by Sir Frank 
Newson-Smith, Messrs Deloitte, Plendet, 
Griffiths and Co., Price, Waterhouse and 
Co., Peat, Marwick, Mitchell and Co., and 
Cooper Brothers and Co. were reappointed 
auditors. The meeting closed with a vote 
of thanks to the chairman, directors and 
staff, and especially to those in the Bast 
and in Malta. 
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FIRST GARDEN CITY 
LIMITED 
TOWN AND, COUNTRY PLANNING 


The annual meeting of First 


"Garden City, Limited, will be held, on the 


1st instant, at the Great Northern Hotel, 
s Cross, London, N. 1 


following is an extract from Mr 
Eric Macfadyen’s (the chairman) statement 
to shareholders issued with the report and 
accounts : — 
ot oe ee 
Reports completes the survey of 
aan at land utilisation begun by 
the Barlow Report, and these three authori- 
tative reviews provide the public generally, 
for the first time, with authentic material 
for forming an opinion on the whole ques- 
tion of town and country planning. Since 
Ebenezer Howard first directed attention to 
the need of ieee the use of the 


limited area of the land of the country in 


-the interests of the community it has in- 


creasingly been realised that the root of the 
matter lay in a just solution of the 
problems of compensation and betterment. 


PROBLEMS OF Se AND 
BETTERME 


The latest of those three Reports for the 
first time faces this fundamental question. 
By owning the freehold of Letchworth and 
the surrounding farm land our company 
has been able to reconcile these conflicting 
interests ; and for over 40 years-we have 
been engaged in developing a new town 
whose social amenities, economic prosperity, 
and public health*and vital sontledion entitle 
us to claim that it constitutes an experi- 
ment of unique and far-reaching interest. 
Not the least interesting feature of that 
experiment has been that the town has been 
created by private capital ; a pointer to the 
possibilities of similar development. backed 
by public credit. It is noteworthy that the 
Hertfordshire County Council, with its ex- 
perience of Letchworth Welwyn, 
should have laid down that Garden City 
principles should govern future urban 
development in the county. 


URGENCY OF THE ISSUE 


Taken in conjunction with the Barlow 
and Scott Reports, the Uthwatt Report pro- 

pounds a solution of the underlying 
problem applicable on a nation-wide scale, 

by doing so marks a milestone in the 

_ and aa planning movement. The 
circumstances today create an _ 
leled opportunity for oundeaann 
into _Practice ; it remains now for public 
opinion to insist upon action. I do not 
exaggerate in saying that the health, ‘wealth 
and aera - Britain B ea 
to come depend upon s issue 
squarely faced today. 

The directors recommend the payment 
of the 5 per cent. dividend which has been 
customary for so many years. 


‘ which shows an increase of 
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WANKIE COLLIERY 
_COMPANY, LIMITED 


LARGER PROFIT 


creased from approximately 7s, 6d. to 
gs. 3d. in the £, and partly to the fact 
that, owing to such increase, the amount 
reserved for taxation in the previous 
accounts was under-provided. 

Under the heading profit and loss 
account the balance at August 31, I94I, 
was £105,782. After deducting the divi- 

of 5 per cent. for the year ended 
August 31, 1941, paid on January I, 1942, 
£83,125, there remained £22,657, to which 
has been added the balance of the profit 
and loss account for the year ended 
August 31, 1942, £232,819, making a total 
of £255,476. From this amount has been 
deducted £149,500 reserved for taxation 
leaving a balance of £105,976, out of 
which we recommend the payment of a 
dividend of 5 per cent., which will absorb 
£83,125, leaving a balance of £22,851 to 
be carried forward, subject to directors’ 
additional remuneration. 

Coal sales amounted to 1,282,939 tons, 
113,205 tons 
when compared with the previous year. 
The principal increases were on sales to 
the railways, Southern esian cus- 
tomers (mainly the municipalities and 
Electricity Supply Commission), to the 
Northern Rhodesia mines and the Congo. 
Sales of coke’ also show an increase ; the 
total sales amounted to 83,517 tons, as 
compared with 75,571 tons last year. 

The figures for reserve and development, 
etc., have again been omitted from our 
report, but we assure members that the 
on in regard to these matters is satis- 
‘act All the machinery and plant and 
electrical equipment at both collieries have 
been maintained in satisfactory _gorder. To 
safeguard the water supply position during 
times when the Deka River is in flood and 


_ when frequent shutting down of the pumps 


is necessary to prevent excessive wear, a 
new brick reservoir is being built at No. 1 
colliery. It was a completion at 
the end of August. Native ee has 
been plentiful throughout the 

The report was ted, 
the retiring director was re-elected, the 
auditors having been reappointed "the pro- 
ceedings terminated with a vote of thanks 
to the chairman and directors. 
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MALAYAN TIN DREDGING, 
LIMITED 
of Malan tn Dredging ho was 


held, on the 18th instant, at 73 Cheapside, 
London, Mr C. V. Stephens, the chair- 


5 
: 
i 


in, depth. aet asian ana 


gain possession of our properties. Their 
extent should ensure a long and profitable 
life tor the company. 
As the damage to the plant was inflicted 
on official orders I think we may confi- 
dead cugess Gan eumnes le measure 
of Government assistance will be forth- 


coming. 
The report and accounts were adopted. 


SOUTHERN MALAYAN TIN 
DREDGING, LIMITED 


The sixteenth annual general meeting of 
Southern Malayan Tin Dredging, Limuted, 
was held, on the 18th instant, at 73 
Cheapside, London, Mr C. V. Stephens, 
the chairman, p: 

The following is an_ extract from the 
chairman’s statement circulated with the 
report and accounts:—It will be seen that 
the accounts represent five months’ work- 
ing only. After writing off as lost stores 
at mine £75,306, and plant, machinery, 

buildings and furniture £79,000, the profit 
as shown in the profit and loss account is 
£55,266. 

Adding the profit for the year, £55766, 
to the balance brought forward from the 
previous year, there is a credit a of 
£92,707. Dividends of 10 per cent. each 
were paid in September and December, 
194I,, re £86,500, and there remains 

a balance of £6,207, which the directors 
senumnend should be carried forward to 
the current year 

The strengeh "of the Pp financial 
position is a source of much comfort in 
the difficult days through which we are 
passing. The position is due to the policy 
pursued in past years of providing ade- 
quate plant depreciation and of thus being 
enabled to set aside reasonable sums for 
the provision of new plant. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 








THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1858) 

£3,000,000 
£3,000,000 
and .the EAST 


CAPITAL (PAID-UP) - 
RESERVE FUND - - 


Branches and Agencies throughout INDIA 
AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA 
THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD., with 15 Branches & 30 Sub-Agencies 
The Bank offers a complete Banking Service and provides 
exceptional facilities for financing every description of trade with 


the East. 


Deposits for Fixed Periods or repayable at call or at short notice 
are received at rates which may be ascertained*on application. 


The Bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. 


Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


West End Branch: 
28, GHARLES II STREET, 


HAYMARKET, 
Manchester Branch: 52, MOSLEY STREET 
New York Agency: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
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THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION . 


(Incorporated in the Colony of Hongkong. The liability of members 
is limited to the extent and in manner prescribed by Ordinance 
No. 6 of 1929 of the Colony.) 

AUTHORISED CAPITAL - <«- -« 
ISSUED AND FULLY PAID-UP a #6 


RESERVE FUNDS {hoNGKONG CURRENCY $10,000,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF SHAREHOLDERS $20,000,000 


Head Office: 

temporarily transferred to 
LONDON OFFICE, 9, Gracechurch Street, 

Acting Chief Manager: A. MORSE. 


BRANOHES AND AGENOIES THROUGHOUT INDIA AND 


HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK (TRUSTEE) LIMITED 
9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.3, a Company incorporated in England and 
an affiliate of The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, is 
prepared to act as Executor and Trustee in approved cases. 


Full particulars may be had on application. 


STERLING . - ze »500,000 


HONGKONG, 
£E.C.3. E 
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Finance 
GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended Dec. 19, 1942, total Seti 
ordinary revenue was £45,111,000, against Expenditure | mate, | April 1] April 1| Week | Week 
ordinary expenditure of £112,723,000, and 19 to | te [ended ended 
issues to sinking funds of £315,000. 
Thus, including sinking fund allocations of 
£8,722,847, the deficit accrued since April eaiatieeeee 
Ast is £2,197,134,000, against £2,179,142,000 wy? 
for the corresponding period a year ago. . ; 


aa 
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ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 
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moonees ae the —S , , ” 


ei thousands) 0. & Bi . On Dec. 18th applications at £99 15s. per cent for 


a ee bills to be paid for on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday 
, | April 1 — 1] Week “ of following week were accepted as to’about 39 per cent 
; . | Dec. | Dec. of the amount applied for, and See 3: 7 1 
20, 19, 20, 19, prices in full. Applications at £99 lor s 
1941 | 1942 | 1941 | 1942 After increasing Exchequer balances by to be paid for on Monday were accepted in full. £75 
aan sh eS Ss £25,798 to {2,678,488, the other operations 'T Bills are being offeredon Dec. 24th. 
for the week (no longer shown separately) ee ape meee Dec. 26th, the banks will be askéd 

raised the gross National Debt by ee 


£68,172,907 to £16,277 millions for Treasury deposits to a maximum amount of £65 


millions. 
MISCELLANEOUS ISSUES (Net) 


an teen OVERSEAS BANK RETURNS 


Overseas Trade Guarantees 
NOTE.—The latest returns appeared in the 
following issues :— 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 1939.—December 9, Finland. 
CERTIFICATES AND se AND 23% 1940.—April 13, Norway; April 27, Denmark ; 
BOND SUBSCRIPTIONS (f | May 4, New York Federal Reserve Bank ; May 11, 
% Holland; May 18, Belgium; June 8, France ; 
N.S.C. Dalsce Davos | Se | we June 22, Java; August 9, Bulgaria ; October 5, 
Latvia; October 26, Estonia ; November 23, 
| Iran ; November 30, Lithuania. 


1941.—_May 10, Egypt; June 7, Jugosiavia ; 
August 23, Greece; September 20, Sweden ; 
December 13, U.S. Member Banks ; December 20, 
Tes | 4,359! 2,37 acres 

an cael . 1942.—March 28, Hungary ; May 9, Roumania ; 

Tatals cdot... ovmaner] ets merfonsnoot@rasesess October 3, Reichsbank and Prague ; November 14, 
© 160 weeks. t 102 weeks. 62 weeks. Portugal ; November 21, Switzerland ; December 

f Including series 1951-55. , ll Including all Series. | | 5, Turkey ; December 12, Australia and Canada ; 
amoun total value December 19, Argentina, India, International 

Up to Nov. 28 Bah, principal of Sa niu of 52 145,222. 2 Settlements, New Zealand, South Africa and 

the amount of £88,522, has oh repaid. U.S. Federal Reserve. 


Incorporated with Limited Liability in New Zealand by Act of 
General Assembly, 29th July, 1861. 


Head Office: WELLINGTON, NEW ZEALAND 
H. BR. H. CHALMERS, General Manager. 


BANK OF NEW ZEALAND] || == qi 


A complete banking service is offered in 
every part of Australia, New Zealand and 
% Branches and Agencies| Authorised Capital £7,031,250 the Pacific Islands by Australia’s oldest 


«a2. 22 | Paid-up Capital £6,328,125 ° 
at over 220 points in R P Furd and Us. and largest bank 


New Zealand and at! divided Profits, 1942 £3.971.190 


Melbourne, Victoria ; ~ouanel BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


Sydney, New South £10,299,315 Incorporated in New Seuth Wales with Limited Liability. 
Wales; Suva, Fiji; LONDON OFFICES: 


: Aggregate Assets at Threa Berk uare, 
Apia, Semoa. Bist March, 1942 £59,317,186  aaaEnnEnamnmmaenanttinatetanidamn amaemaecacneatiac ae 


% Issues Drafts and Letters of Credit. 


Oe REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 


% Negotiates and Collects Bills of Exchange. Chief Offices OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 1 


London Office: 1, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, ECA ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS - £13,000,000 
JOHN FORBES, Manager. ASSETS EXCEED - - - £77,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED - - £140,000,000 

(1941 Accounts) 


Printed in Great Britain by St. Curments Press, Lrp., Portugal St., Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Published weekly by Taz Economist Newspaper, Ltp., 
at Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, Caan Ww. C.2. —Saturday, December 26, 1942. 
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